Survey of the World 

The Boyhood of Leo XIll 

A Song of Harvest (Poem). . .. . . ANNIE WELD EDSON MACY 
When the Pope Dies HENRY C. VEDDER 
The Flower (Poem) WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE 
A Summer’s Day in the Country E. P. POWELL 
Fairhope, Home of Single Tax and Referendum ERNEST B. GASTON 
Wanted, a New Patriotism. . .. .. .. . «+ » ERNEST CROSBY 





The Story of Two Moonshiners..........- 
A Novelty in Fishing Clubs - WILLIAM E. MEEHAN 36 
Memory (Poem) GRACE GOODWIN 


Book Reviews 


Ten Cents aCopy=Two Dollars aYear 


0 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








7%. Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Business established 35 years. 


oth Semi-annual dividend was paid on July 1st, 1903. 


Manufacture 
General Machine Tools 
and sell a full line. 


Largest Factory of its kind 
in Greater New York. 


Annual sales nearly 
$1,000,000.00 
Actual surplus over 


liabilities exceeds $509,000.00 


Authorized issue, 
(Preferred) $200,000.00 


Already sold 


The balance is offered at par 
and accrued interest. 


$126,000.00 


The stock is preferred as to 
assets and dividends. There 
are no bonds or mortgage. 


Full particulars by mail, or 
personally to those who desire 
to call and see the factory. 


Visitors always welcome. 


= 


Ghe Garvin Machine Company, 
Spring @ Varick Streets, - New York. 


No, 51 No. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= .§ Continental Trust Co., 
Registrar: Branch Stores: | 255 West Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| #4 Broad St., New York: 














American Real Estate Company 


DUN BUILDING 
290 Broadway, New York City 








FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JAN. 1, 1903. 


Assets, = = = $5,469,883.75 
Capital and Surplus, - 902,856.59 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES FOR SALE 


Security—New York Real Estate 
Interest—6 Per Cent. Guaranteed 
Income Certificates sold at par 
Accumulative Savings Certificates sold on instalments 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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JUS¥: PUBLISHED 






A marvelous picture of the whole vivid, daring, 
picturesque, primitive life of the frontier. 


MR. JACK LONDON’S new nove: 


The Call of the Wild 


Through, this story of the kidnapped “ Buck” (mixed St. Bernard 
and Scotch Shepherd) and of the experiences which changed him 
from the pride of “ Judge Miller’s place” into the dreaded “ Wolf 
Dog,” of whom the Yeehats speak in whispers, is ;pictured all the 
relentless fascination of the wild Alaskan “ toil of trace and trail.” 
Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 







MR. HAMILTON MABIE calls it: ‘‘ the best piece of work which this forcible 
writer has given the public, and likely to make a deep impression 
by reason of its power and its unusual theme.”’ 











All of the haunting charm and magnetic sweetness of 
‘4 Kentucky Cardinal’’ is renewed and perfected in 












MR. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S new novel 


The Mettle of the Pasture =| 


“ It is so far Mr. Allen’s masterpiece; a work of beauty and finished | 





art. There can be no question of its supreme place in our literature, 
More than any of his books it it destined to an enviable popularity. 
It does not take extraordinary prescience to predict an extra- 
ordinary circulation for it.” 

JAMES MCARTHUR in the August READER. Cloth, $1.50 









THE BOOK OPENS with a keenly absorbing scene between the heroine 
and her lover, who tells her a secret she has the right to know, 
but because of which she refuses without explanation the mar- 
riage with him on which the heads of both their families are 
determined. Isabel’s grandmother, unaccustomed to be thwarted, 
sets all her unscrupulous diplomacy to work to piece out the 
secret, which the reader does not share until the end. The 

story is a rare mingling of fine and delicate, and virile qualities. 

















address THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Pubisters 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OTHER NEW NOVELS 


| JUST READY 
By WM. G. BROWN Author of ‘‘ The Lower South in American History”’ 


A Gentleman of the South 


‘A portrayal of Southern life in ‘the black belt’ before the war which stands alone in the strength and 
beauty and truth of its delineation.”"—Cour1ER-JOURNAL, 
IWustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Large paper ed. (100 copies), $6.00 net 


By Mrs. BANKS Author of ‘‘ Oldfield’’ 
Round Anvil Rock Third Edition 


‘*An old-fashioned love story of a waif of the Wilderness Road, practically adopted by the notorious 
outlaw, Philip Alston . . . a worthy follower of Oldfield.”—Tuz KMAN. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


By Miss OVERTON Author of ‘** The Heritage of Unrest”? 
Anne Carmel 


“ A novel of uncommon beauty and depth . . . in every way an unusual book.’’—LovisvitLE Tres. 
** One of the few very important books of the year.”—Tus Eventne Sun, N. Y. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


From BARBARA’S ‘: Experience Book of a Commuter’s Wife”’ 


People of the Whirlpool Third Edition 


‘*By a woman who evidently writes from ample knowledge, who is keen without bitterness, satirical 
without malice, and pre-eminently sane and clearin her judgments ... a pel of genuine social 
life.” —TaE OUTLOOK. lustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE Author of ‘‘ Captain Kettle,”’ etc. 
Thompson’s Progress 


The progress of a poacher into the peerage presents a character as real and to many readers more di- 
rectly appealing than even Capt. Kettle. Cloth, $1.50 





By GEORGE C. COOK. A Story of Maximilian’s Empire 
Roderick Taliaferro 


** One of the strongest productions of modern fiction.”—Ev’e TELEGRAPH, PHILA. ~ 
“* One of the finest historical novels that has appeared for many a day.”—InTER OczAN, CHICAGO 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 
(Anonymous) The Kempton-Wace Letters 


‘* No such intellectual grasp of a subject in the last degree difficult and subtle has been seen in literature 
since George Eliot’s time. It isa new thing in our literature, and it is a wholly new departure in novel- 
writing.” —JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Cloth, $1.50 


Little Novels by Favorite Authors 


OWEN WISTER’S WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
PHILOSOPHY 4 MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S Mrs. ATHERTON’S 
MAN OVERBOARD! MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS’S THE SAINT OF THE DRAGON'S DALE. 


Each, illustrated, 18mo, 50 cents 


sot smaecese" THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °* izsc"™ 
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W? ANTED,—Active, educated men of business ability who wish 
‘to carn $40 


r week or more. Give epperience refer- 
“i DODD, MEAD & 00 York. 


Romeike’s 


. New 





Press Gutting 
Bureau 


eran $5.00 for 100 notices: 
HENRY ROMEIKE, tnc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” joun Prestanp 


CONTENTS.—Why was a New Guar inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
compli shed fact. on™ ~_ iration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.— i-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinit without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity —Man a Spiritual ty wit ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? ~The Resurrection : Howand 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged ?!—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 28th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of “— tion, Payable in phe dy one year, 
. Single Copies, 10 cents 


Single pees over pre months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country = the Posta! Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the ch: of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsi le 
for their return, Authors should preserve a copy. 

a a 








Newfingland 
| Con SERVATORY 
— OFMUSIC — 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
ton. 





All particulars and year book will be sent on applicat 

















EDUCATION 
MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of Household Economics. Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 5. BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 824 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
rok Greys. A College Preparatory Course. The Misses Gil- 
man Principals. 
Address Miss Fanny C. Guixp, Acting Principal. 


“4% KCmerson Uonege of Uratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
Henry Lawrence SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 




















In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, W484" 


A superior preparato eptoet for boys. 
- . ~ J. H. Prtusspury, A.M.. Principal. 








MassacHusEtTts, NorTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR ne WOMEN 
eay.8 Lata t. a eo ed coll tory, 
ear ms Se 1 ndowed colle; repara' 

with eavance A.B, for he, is school graduates ond others. Art 

and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 

New brick a with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 

pail, Sxenee ey, golf. Steam and electricity. Location health- 

ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of  — Om For catalogue 
ana vi a address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


S. Send for circular. 
Anna M, daadewae A. Ue, Principal, Waban, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Micaiean, Ann Arbor. 


Homeopathic Medical College of 
the University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and cost 
po Fn living very low. For Announcements and Particulars 


R. 8. Copzianp, M.D. 














Michigan College of Mines. 


FW, es ie ms» 
Regular summer term opens June 8. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their occupations, apply to om 


PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


1781-1903. 
128d year will open on Wednesday, September 1 1908, 
For enkiogea, with pamphlet of views, ouarens —_ 
HARLAN P, Amen, Princi 
EXETER, New 








ampshire. 





NEW YORK 


>|PALMER INSTITUTE 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 











THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


1 prepara urses, 
For Girls. °° iuige tecrestion around.” 
Riverside Drive, 85th and th | tg ‘New: York City. 


PENFIELD-SNYDER CLASSES (cn°*tativiau igual 


aa ot finace Dan Waters, ht N.Y 
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¢ SSININ 


For Girls 


86th year. One hour from New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern equipment. 


Certificate admits to ieading colleges. S 
cial courses in music and art. Fully equip- 
ped gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 








OHIO 





Ou10, Cincinnati, Avondale, Lenox Place. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THE H. THANE MILLER Home and Day School. 
Limited in numbers. Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 
advantages in Languages. Literature, History and Art. Prepara- 
tion for Foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. EmMa P. SMITH MILLER, or Miss E. Louis Parry, A.M. 


Ohio Military Institute cincisret, . 


specially marked. Illustrated cataiogue. 
Rev. John Hugh Ely, A.M., Regent. 


OBERLIN Jist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian Cotege. thoroughly equipped with libra 
ries, nuseums, laboratories, and gymnasia. Seventeen buildings. 
Departments: The «ollege, the Academy, the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in Drawing and 
Painting, and a tour years’ Normal Course in Physical Training fur 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this year. For full 
information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania College 
For Women Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Founded in 1899. Complete college course leading to degree of 
A.B. Also Preparatory Department with certificate that admits 
to leading colleges. A faculty drawn from the great institutions 
of the country. Great opportunities in Music and Art. Enjoys 
advantages of city location, while spacious grounds give it the 
privacy of the country. For catalogue address, 


THE PRESIDENT. 








Washington Seminary 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 


A Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Sixty-seventh year be 
Ee Sept. 16, 1908. For catalogue, address 

iss MaRY MacDonaLp and Miss CHRISTIANA C. THOMPSON, 

Principats. 


TENNESSEE 











TENNESSEE, Nashville. 


THE NASHVILLE COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 


Two years’ course leads to LL.B. degree. Prepares for 
Admission to the Bar. Advance courses leading to LL.M., 
DC.L ,and LL.D. 

Ail courses in Law are now taught by the Correspondence 
Method, the saine as in Residence. 

For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Nashville College. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Founded 1784 Year begins September 22, 1908. 











Definite training for the Ministry. B.D.and P.G. courses. Specia! 

wilities for mission study and work. Library, 47,000 volumes; 

ymnasium; Dormitory. Open to all denominations. Catalogue 
W.H.S. DEMAREST, Secretary. 


b application, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 


Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Studeut asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY. 


CaiCAGO THEOLUGICAL SEMINARY 


opens its 46th year oor. SUth. Full corps of instructors. Semi- 
nary Settlement. Affiliated schoois of music, woman’s work, and 
missions. Diploma and BD. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fel- 
lowship for two years to each class. Address 


Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


-READING NOTICES 


VERMONT WILL BE EASY TO REACH 
THIS SUMMER. 

The number of people from New York, Philadelphia and 
adjacent cities and towns who make their summer homes in 
Vermont among the Green Mountains and on the shores of 
Lake Champlain grows steadily with each succeeding season. 
Many of these, attracted not more by the natural beauty of 
the State than by the wonderful recuperative powers of the 
pure air of this splendid health restoring region, have pur- 
chased permanent summer homes. To these and to many 
others who will travel to Vermont this summer the fact 
that the Central Vermont Railway, with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Ruilroad. its initial connection from New 
York. bas arranged for new service such as has never before 
been afforded to this region, will be received with great sat- 
isfaction. Commencing June 22d there will be a through 
express train leaving the Grand Central Station at 4 02 A. 
M., daily except Sunday, with parlor cars for St. Albans and 
intermediate points via White River Junction, without 
change ; a train leaving at 400 P. M. daily, with sleeping 
cars and coaches attached at Springfield, for Montreal, and 
a train leaving at 9.00 P. M., except Sunday, with sleeping 
cars for St Albans and intermediate points. Each of these 
trains carries passengers for Highgate Springs, Swanton, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec and other Canadian points.— Adv. 











TOUR TO THE PAGIFIG GOAST. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G. A. R. 
National Encampment. 


On account of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Kepublic at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17th to 22d, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany offers a personally-conducted tour to the Pacific 
Coast at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and other points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of Pittsburg, Thursday, August 6th, by 
special train of the highest grade Pullman equipment. 
An entire day will be spent at the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, two days at Los Angeles, and visits of a half 
day or more at Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, 
and San Jose. Three days will be spent in San Fran- 
cisco during the Encampment. A day will be spent 
in Portland on the return trip, and a complete tour 
of the Yellowstone Park, covering six days, returnin 
directly to destination via Billings and Chicago, an 
arriving Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York September Ist. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for twenty- 
seven days, except three days spent in San Francisco, 
$215; two in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses to Los An- 
geles, including transportation, meals in dining car, 
and visits to Grand Canyon and Pasadena, and trans- 
portation only through California and returning to 
the East by October 15th, via any direct route, includ- 
ing authorized stopovers, $115; two in one berth, 
$105 each. Returning via Portland, $11 additional 
will be charged. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be five dollars less in 
each case. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. oie 





BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 35 cents each, stage included. 
THE INDEP NDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 





Most Delightful Summer Resort of the 
Alleghenies. 





Swept by mountain breezes, 2.800 feet above sea level. 
Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and mosquitoes. 
Reached without change of cars from all principal cities via 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Every modern convenience. 
Rooms en suite with private baths. Electric Lights, Long 
Distance Telephone, Elevator, Turkish Baths, Swimming 
Pools, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, Magnificent 
Drives, Complete Livery Service. Annapolis Naval Academy 
Band. Hotel remodeled with additional conveniences. All 
cottages have been taken for the season. Open from June 
22d to Septemoer 30th. 

For rates and information address W. E. Burwell, Man- 
ager, Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


Two Hours trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Open« June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 


N.S. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s,1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Springs and Baths. 
Pavilion Hotel and Cottages. 





Awarded a Diploma and Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Baths open June 15. Pavilion open June 20. 
Newly equipped Sanitarium Complete with Baths and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Send for pamphlet. JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


Columbia Hall, Taconic Inn 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Now open for the reception of guesis. Beautifully located in the 
heart of the BERKSHIRE HILLS. Hotel grounds comprise fort 
acres, divided into gardens, walks, and playgrounds. The world- 
famed healing mineral spring in courtyard of hotel, with bathhouse 
and large swimming pools. Special rates for June; pamphlets. 


Address WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCE. 








NEW PLIMPTON HOTEL, 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


Many improvements including 
Suites with Private Baths. 


ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Etc. For descriptive booklet, 


Address THOMAS PARKES, Prop., 
New York City Address, Hotel Hamilton, 132 W. 45th St. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York . «= « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


ROX VOOR, WOODLAND, ULSTER CO., N.Y. 
A wild, quiet retreat. Booklet on application. E. B. MILLER. 
Tent accomodation can be offered. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—A Select Family Hotel. Open 



































. from May to Oct. Located on Peconic Bay. Golf, tennis, and all 


sports. For particulars address, C. M. WROY, Manager. 





FRONTENAC HOTEL 


Thousand Islands. St. Lawrence River. 


Eight hours from New York City, via New York Central 
R. R. from 42d Street. Cool breezes; only twenty miles 
from Lake Ontario, Finest summer climate. Boating, fish- 
ing, canoeing, tennis, golf links, no mosquitoes. Excellent 
orchestra. The hotel is justly entitled to the front rank of 
palatial summer hotels for comfort, convenience, and 
modern appointments. Now open. New York represent- 
ative at Town and Country Bureau, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager. 
Also Manager of Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga 





THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


GANANOQUE INN. 


The only brick and stone hotel on the 
St. Lawrence River. 


Under new management. World famous. Fishing, Boating, 
Sailing, Golf, etc. Illustrated booklet, terms, etc., from 


JOHN J. FLEMING, Gananoque, Ontario. 


Park View Hotel. 


The finest and healthiest location in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for city boarders New house and furniture: all 
the iatest improvements. Rates from $8 to $12 per week. 
Children half price, with first class accommodation. 


CHRISTIAN LEHMANN, Prop., 
Hawley, Wayne County, Penn. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental! patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N, Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 
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and return 


$30 


For first-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago on sale 
daily. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points. 

Only one night en route 
Chicago to Denver via the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of Everything. 


Leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
daily; with buffet-smoking 
cars, Booklovers library, 
drawing-room sleeping cars, 
dining cars and free chair cars 
through to Denver. 

A second fast train leaves 
11.30 p. m. daily and provides 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars with 
berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


and 


North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 





W. B. KNISKERN,  E. L. LOMAX, 





Colorado 





Chi » Ill. ha, Neb. 
= icago Omaha, Ne 
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Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT = @ HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. XoBAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 £. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R, and their con- 
nections, Telephone, 2966 38th St. 

Branch offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 


rte EUROPE icc 
April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— All Europe via 


Mediterranean Route, % days, $630; 107 days, $810. 
June 27th, July 4th— British Isles, Holland, Bel« 
gium, and France, with extensions to Germany, 
The Rhine, Sustnetiond, and italy, 43 days, 
$280; 50 days, $355; 66 days, $465. 

July 4th— London, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Paris, 46 days, \ 


July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 


Write for illustrated coer poogrem, also “ Rail and Ocean.” 
uy mail free, 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


























INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, banking- 
rooms, court rooms, halls, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels. bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW V YORK” BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York 





Bre STRENGTH-GIVER, of 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, and MEN, 








Is 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of 
Inflammation of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Bright’s Disease 
and Uric Acid Conditions. The Long Experience and Many 
Carefully Conducted Experiments of these Eminent Medical 
Men Entitle their Opinions to Consideration. 


Cyrus Edson, A.M., M D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President Board of 
Pharmacy, New York Citv, Examining Physician Corporation Council, New York City, etc., writes: 


“IT have with great benefit in Bright’s Disease, In a cas 
wrescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Uric “Acid Gravel in which I recently prescribed st 
beneficial effects were apparent after the third dose.” , 
Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL:D., Zx-President American Medical Association, late President and 
Professor Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “ In Uric Acid Gravel, and, 


indeed, indiseases generally dependent upon Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. 
Many years’ experience in its use only confirms the good opinion I have so often expressed in regard to it.» 


Dr. J. T. Le Blanchard, Professor of Montreal Clinic, SM, SN., VU.: “I have used 
Bu L WATER in most obstinate cases of Chronic Inflammation of the Blad- 

F FALO LITHIA. der, in Stone in the Bladder and in Uric Acid Gravel with most 
efficacious results.” ‘. 

Additional medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade, 


Hotel at Springs now open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA TRIP 
QUAINT NEW ORLEANS 


Elegant New Passenger Steamers of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Leave New York Every Wednesday at Noon 


$80.00 to California and Back 


By boat to New Orleans, including berth and meals, thence by Southern Pacific Rail 
lines through Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, and to San Francisco, returning to New York 
or other eastern points via any direct all rail route. 

For further information address any Southern Pacific Agent, or 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York Gity. 

















E. 0. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, Texas 
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The ordinary yellow laundry soap may do well 
enough for scrubbing and for the coarser work in 
the laundry, but to get a clear snow white in the 
linens and muslins, to save the costly embroideries 
and the sheer and delicate fabrics, to avoid the 
unpleasant odor that is often too perceptible in 
the towels and bed linen, use Ivory Soap, a pure 
soap made of only the cleanest, best materials. 








Ivory Soap— 994%. Per Cent. Pure. 
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It was thought 
that peace had 
been restored at 
Evansville, Ind., on the 5th inst.; but 
rioting was resumed on the afternoon 
of the 6th, and a collision between the 
mob and the militia guarding the jail 
took place at a late hour that night. 
Five rioters and one young girl were 
instantly killed, thirty persons in the 
mob were wounded—at least four of 
them fatally—and of four soldiers who 
received injuries one is in a dangerous 
condition. On the 3d, Patrolman Mas- 
sey had been killed by a negro named 
Lee Brown, whom he was trying to ar- 
rest for a murderous assault upon an- 
other negro. Brown was locked up in 
the jail, but owing to the attacks of the 
mob he was taken secretly to Vin- 
cennes, and afterward to the peniten- 
tiary at Jeffersonville. The rioters 
would not believe that he had been re- 
moved, until they had forced their way 
into the jail and obtained proof that he 
was not there. Then they attacked the 
negro settlement, wrecking houses and 
driving the inmates to the suburbs. 
Arms and ammunition had been pro- 
cured by breaking into stores in the 
city. On the afternoon of the 6th, the 
mob once more attacked the jail, which 
was defended by the local company of 
militia and 200 deputies. Before night 
two of the rioters had been bayoneted 
by soldiers acting in self-defense. At 
midnight the mob, 2,000 strong, pressed 
forward, firing upon the guards and at 
the same time throwing bricks and 
stones. No order to return the fire was 
given by the commander of the militia, 
but the soldiers—one of whom had 
been shot—fired a volley in  self-de- 


Nine Rioters 
Killed at Evansville 
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fense. The mob dispersed, leaving on 
the pavement thirty persons dead or 
wounded. Five men had been killed, 
and with them Hazel Allman, a young 
girl who was sitting with her father 
and mother in a carriage 200 yards 
from the jail. Of the wounded riot- 
ers four have since died, and a sergeant 
of the militia may not recover from his 
injuries. There were in the jail sixteen 
negroes, confined for various offenses. 
The mob had sought to get possession 
of these. Before morning the soldiers 
were ‘reinforced by a company from 
Vincennes, and six more companies 
were sent to Evansville on the follow- 
ing day. There had been 8,000 negroes 
in the city; many of them fled across 
the river to Kentucky ; those who went 
to neighboring towns in Indiana were 
warned away when they sought admis- 
sion. On the 7th, Evansville was 
placed under the control of Brig.-Gen. 
McKee and a Committee of Safety. 
This was the result of a conference 
of citizens, at which, the published re- 
ports say, the president of the Central 
Labor Union demanded that the militia 
be at once withdrawn because they 
“menaced the peace of the com- 
munity.” Twenty rioters were speed- 
ily indicted, and as many negroes were 
fined $100 each for carrying concealed 
weapons. Governor Durbin declared 
that while he was greatly shocked by 
what had taken place, the militia and 
the deputies had simply done their 
duty. “They shall be upheld,” he 
added, “and this rioting shall cease if 
it takes every soldier in the State to 
suppress it.” On the 8th, Judge Rasch 
sent the sheriff to Jeffersonville with 
orders to bring Brown at once to 
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Evansville for trial. Governor Durbin 
at once countermanded these orders in 
a long dispatch to the Judge. Pointing 
out that Brown was suffering from se- 
vere and possibly fatal wounds, he said: 


“ However heinous the crime or seemingly 
clear the guilt, he is entitled under the most 
sacred tenets of our jurisprudence to a hear- 
ing, which he cannot have in the very nature 
of things until he is sufficiently recovered’ to 
make a defense, if he has one. No grounds 
should be given for the suspicion that even a 
guilty man has been railroaded to the gallows 
to satisfy public sentiment, or that the civil 
authorities have been influenced to the deter- 
mination of their course by the demonstrations 
of the lawless. I do not desire to compromise 
for a moment with the mob spirit. Let this 
man be tried as speedily as his condition will 
permit, under the safeguards prescribed by our 
laws. If at any stage of the procedure it shall 
appear that there are those in your city who 
desire to deprive it of its efforts to exercise 
the function conferred by the people, then the 
State will be ready to give further demonstra- 
tion of its disposition and its ability to do with 
rioters as they deserve.” 


On the toth inst., five companies of 
militia were withdrawn from the city. 
—Several attempts to lynch negroes 
were reported during last week, but only 
one was successful. This was near 
Vicksburg, and the negro had killed a 
white man. At Barnwell, S. C., a mob 
that tried to take a white man from 
jail in the absence of the sheriff was 
repelled by his daughter, Miss Mary 
Creech, 18 years old, who defended the 
prisoner with a rifle. 


J 
. , = 
Washington No - — —— 
Topics reported last wee y 


those engaged in the post- 
al service investigation. Postmaster 
General Payne continues to be in poor 
health, and for this reason, it is said, 
he would like to give up his office. But 
it is expected that he will remain at the 
head of the Department until after the 
assembling of Congress. Third As- 
sistant Madden has written a letter in 
which he virtually apologizes for a for- 
mer letter that was regarded as con- 
taining some reflections upon the 
course of First Assistant Wynne and 
Fourth Assistant Bristow.—The War 
Department has begun its investiga- 
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tion concerning the Lyon glove con- 
tracts and the connection of Represent- 
ative Littauer with them.—It was as- 
serted, last week, that altho the archi- 
tect’s plans for a new public building 
in Cleveland (for which $3,000,000 has 
been appropriated) called for granite, 
Senators Hanna and Foraker were 
striving to procure the use of Ohio 
sandstone, in spite of the fact that the 
lowest bid for sandstone was higher by 
$308,000 than the granite bid; also that 
Congressman Biedler, president of a 
sandstone company which would prob- 
ably supply the material, was exerting 
his influence in the same direction. It 
now appears, however, that the sand- 
stone bid was lower (instead of higher) 
by $308,000, and that, if sandstone 
should be selected, the stone would in 
all probability be supplied by a com- 
pany much larger than Congressman 
Biedler’s, and of which his company is 
an active rival. The stone-cutters of 
Ohio have petitioned for the use of 
Ohio stone, and their representatives in 
Congress have joined in their plea for 
such a recognition of a State industry. 
In Indiana and other States local build- 
ing stone of approved quality has been 
substituted for granite in public build- 
ings, the original plans of which called 
for the latter material—William Allen 
White, of Kansas, publishes in his 
paper a story to the effect that the 
President sharply resents an attempt 
by Senator Burton to make a public 
use of his name in support of the com- 
pany organized to construct at the St. 
Louis Exposition a reproduction, on a 
small scale, of the city of Jerusalem. 
According to this story, the Senator 
called upon Mr. Roosevelt and de- 
scribed the project, saying that it would 
interest religious people and promote 
the study of the Bible. Mr. White as- 
serts that the President gave to the 
Senator a private letter, addressed to 
some friends, commending the project; 
that the Senator placed a copy of the 
letter in the center of an advertisement 
designed to sell the company’s stock, 
and sent the advertisement to a maga- 
zine; that the editor of the magazine, 
before publishing the advertisement, 
wrote to the President about it, and 
that on account of his indiscreet act 
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the Senator has ceased to exert any in- 
fluence at the White House. The cor- 
ner stone of the reproduction of Jeru- 
salem was laid in St. Louis on the 11th 
in the presence of 50 natives of Pales- 
tine and a large assembly. One of the 
addresses was made by Senator Bur- 
ton. 


os 


News from Bogota con- 
cerning the pending canal 
treaty indicates that action 
may not be taken before the beginning 
of the regular session of Congress, on 
the 20th. Thereafter it will not be the 
only subject of legislation and the delay 
may be prolonged. The opposition ap- 
pears to be led by Ex-President Caro, 
who has demanded that President Mar- 
roquin shall sign the treaty before the 
vote is taken. Ratification is opposed 
mainly on the ground that it involves a 
concession of Colombian sovereignty 
over the canal strip; but Sefior Pedro 
Velez, a member of the Colombian 
House and a nephew of the President of 
the Senate, said in New York last week 
that the Colombian people not only op- 
pose this concession, but hold that the 
sum to be paid is not large enough. 
Final action, he thinks, will not be taken 
before September 1st. The American 
counsel for the French company, whose 
views are said to be regarded with much 
favor at Washington, holds that Colom- 
bia is morally bound to accept the treaty 
because she initiated the negotiations for 
the purchase of the company’s rights by 
the United States, and consented both 
that the company should sell and that the 
United States should buy. Our Govern- 
ment is not disposed to take official notice 
of the recent remarkable utterances of the 
Colombian Consul-General at London. 
This officer asserted that the signing of 
the treaty at Washington was the result 
of American intrigue and pressure. and 
that agents of our Government have for 
months been inculcating a spirit of revolt 
against Colombian control in the minds 
of the people of Panama. If General 
Reyes, he says, prevents ratification (and 
he adds that Reyes has arms and men 
enough to proclaim a revolution and un- 
seat President Marroquin), “ Panama 
will rise and claim its independence with 


The Panama 
Canal Treaty 








American guns and ammunition pur- 
chased with American money: ” 

“ Once again America will step in and assert 
the independence of a down-trodden people, as 
she has done in the past to her own increased 
and lasting benefit. Then the American Gov- 
ernment will build the canal, enforcing its own 
terms.” 


This possible result of a disagreement 
has also been suggested in a letter ad- 
dressed to President Marroquin by M. 
Bunau-Varilla, of the French company, 
who says that failure to ratify the treaty 
would “ open only two ways: ” 


“ Either construction of the Nicaragua Canal 
and the absolute loss for Colombia of the 
incalculable advantages resulting from the con- 
struction on her territory of the great artery 
of universal commerce; or, the construction of 
the Panama Canal after the secession and the 
declaration of the independence of the isthmus 
of Panama under protection of the United 
States.” 

ae 


Owing to opposition mani- 
fested both in this country 
and at Manila, the Philip- 
pine Commission’s Opium Concession 
bill appears to have been defeated. It 
had passed its second reading. As we 
have explained heretofore, it provided 
that the right to sell opium in the islands 
should be awarded for a term of years 
to the highest bidder, who must be a 
Chinaman and who would be forbidden 
to sell the drug to Americans or Filipinos 
or to any persons except Chinamen not 
less than 25 years old, who can prove 
that they have for a long time been habit- 
ual users of it. In Washington, last 
week, Secretary Root heard the objec- 
tions of Bishop Thoburn, of the Metho- 
dist Church, and the Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, of the International Reform 
Bureau, who not only oppose the bill but 
ask that the importation of opium into 
the islands be prohibited. The Secre- 
tary said he had already informed Gov- 
ernor Taft by cable that he preferred a 
law which would prevent importation 
except for medicinal purposes. At 
Manila, on the 8th and oth, there were 
hearings before the Commission. The 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce and the 
Evangelical Union opposed the bill, the 
latter urging that the sale of opium 
should be prohibited. The Chinese 


Opium in the 
Philippines 
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Chamber of Commerce, however, appears 
to prefer existing conditions, which per- 
mit large and indiscriminate sales of the 
drug, a great part of the supply having 
been smuggled into the islands. The 
Chamber’s protest had been signed by 
merchants who are the chief importers 
and distributors of opium. Commissioner 
Smith asserted that they had tampered 
with the local press in their attempts to 
defeat the bill, and had raised a fund to 
be used in the work. Representatives of 
the contractors who have opium monopo- 
lies at Hong Kong and Singapore argued 
in support of the bill, saying that the 
use of opium had spread rapidly among 
the Filipinos since the expiration .of the 
monopoly granted by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. It was probably due to Secre- 
tary Root’s cablegram that the Commis- 
sion introduced a substitute bill, which 
forbids the sale or use of opium except 
upon a physician’s certificate, and permits 
it to be kept for sale only by pharmacists. 
The original bill provided that the pro- 
ceeds of the monopoly should be used 
for educational purposes. 
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Fourteen unions in 
the building indus- 
try at New York 
have accepted the arbitration plan pro- 
posed by the associated employers, and 
it is expected that the remaining unions 
will take similar action, altho the plan 
has been formally rejected by the Board 
of Building Trades, in which nearly all 
of the unions are represented. This 
Board, however, appears to be controlled 
by the unions’ walking delegates, whose 
power the associated employers have 
sought to take away by providing for 
arbitration. The union of which Samuel 
J. Parks (recently arrested on several 
charges of blackmail and extortion) is 
the chief walking delegate has rejected 
the plan, appropriated $5,000 for his de- 
fense, and directed its president, Robert 
E. Neidig, to resign his office in the Civic 
Federation. When the District Attorney 
sought to obtain for the grand jury the 
books of this union, in order to ascertain 
whether the money paid to Parks had 
really been distributed in the union, the 
answer given was that they had been 
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lost. The employers’ arbitration plan 
binds them to employ union men 
only, if a sufficient number of them can 
be supplied; if it be necessary to employ 
non-union men, these, if competent, must 
join the union. The controversy which 
is now to be settled by this agreement 
has caused a suspension of work for 
nearly three months on buildings repre- 
senting an investment of $90,000,000 ; 
about 125,000 men have been idle,and the 
loss of wages is said to have been $35,000,- 
ooo.—That the street railway strike in 
Waterbury, Conn., which began several 
months ago and was marked by great 
disorder, is still in progress is shown by 
a recent vote of the strikers’ union that it 
would not accept a proposition said to 
have been made by the company. But 
the company denies that it has made one. 
—The similar strike in Richmond has 
not been ended. Militia are still on duty 
there and in the adjoining town of Man- 
chester, where an iron worker named 
Taylor was killed last week by the sol- 
diers while he was attempting to escape 
from custody, having been arrested for 
riotous conduct. The local bricklayers’ 
union ordered a boycott upon a company 
that supplies builders’ materials because 
the head of this company was also presi- 
dent of the street railway company. He 
has sued the union for $10,000.—Some 
of the strikers at Philadelphia have ac- 
cepted a compromise offered by the car- 
pet factories. “ Mother” Jones, a labor 
agitator well known in the coal districts, 
is marching from Philadelphia to New 
York at the head of a company of the 
strikers and their children, who were 
also employees, her purpose being to 
“show the millionaires ” the iniquity of 
child labor.—Two striking teamsters 
have been convicted of conspiracy at a 
jury trial in New Haven, their offense 
having been assault upon non-union 
drivers. Other similar cases are pending 
there—At a funeral in Grand Rapids 
last week the proceedings were inter- 
rupted when the procession was about to 
start from the church for the cemetery 
by an assault of union drivers upon the 
drivers employed, who had come from a 
non-union livery stable. Those in charge 
of the ceremonies found it necessary to 
dismiss the non-union men and employ 
union drivers in their places. 
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Each day during the past 
week the Pope was reported 
to be dying, but with astonishing vitality 
he has survived two serious operations 
and has been able to attend to important 
affairs and receive some of the Cardinals. 
He has risen and dressed almost every 
day, saying that he would not die in bed 
but at work, and he has even indulged in 
his favorite recreation of reading and 
composing Latin poetry. On July 1oth 
the doctors punctured the pleura with a 
needle, after having deadened the parts 
with cocaine, and drew from the lungs 
800 grams of serum. Two days later a 
second accumulation of liquid was re- 
moved in the same way, both operations 
giving immediate relief. Injections of 
digitalis were given at intervals to 
strengthen the heart, and of camphor- 
caffeine to overcome depression. Oxy- 
gen was inhaled or allowed to permeate 
the apartment. The Pope took great in- 
terest in the numerous telegrams and let- 
ters of sympathy received at the Vatican, 
and his attendants could not keep him 
from reading the doctors’ bulletins and 
the papers. On hearing that a delegation 
of peasants from the little town of Car- 
pineto, his birthplace, had arrived, he was 
with difficulty persuaded from receiving 
them in person. When he was told that 
King Victor Emmanuel had postponed 
his visit to Paris on his account he ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, we know how chivalrous 
is the House of Savoy, even to its oppo- 
nents.” In response to a telegram from 
the United States, he said: “ The Ameri- 
cans have always showed me more affec- 
tion than any other people. I love them.” 
The sudden death of Monsignor Volpini, 
who had been appointed Secretary of the 
Consistorial Congregation only five days 
before and who would have had charge 
of the arrangements for the conclave, has 
caused great confusion because in the 
event of the Pope’s death his Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Rampolla, goes out of 
office, and it is uncertain who will be in 
authority during the interregnum. Car- 
dinal Oreglia, Dean of the college, is the 
only one of the Cardinals who was not 
appointed by Leo. Cardinal Gibbons has 
already departed for Rome to attend 
the conclave, which must be held within 
ten days after the Pope’s death. Our 
American Cardinal McCloskey at the 
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time of the last papal election did not get 
to Rome in time to vote in the election of 
Leo XIII. Jtalia, the Roman newspaper, 
says that Cardinal Gibbons will represent 
a moral force of the first rank. He is the 
only Cardinal absolutely free and inde- 
pendent of all the petty intrigues and 
machinations which to some extent pre- 
cede a conclave. Cardinal Gibbons has 
been suggested as a possible candidate 
for the papal throne, but his election 
would be an impossibility, if for no other 
reason, on account of the veto power of 
Spain, which with half the number of 
Catholics there are in the United States 
has four times the representation in the 
conclave. 

a 

The “ Kearsarge,” 
“San Francisco” 
and “Chicago,” con- 
stituting the American squadron in Eu- 
ropean waters, reached Spithead on July 
6th. The news of the arrival of the 
American fleet was promptly communi- 
cated to Admiral Hotham, and the ves- 
sels of his Channel! squadron twinkled 
a welcome with their electric lights. The 
gunboat “ Machias” was not with her 
sister ships when they reached Spithead, 
but joined them the day following. The 
American squadron was welcomed at 
Portsmouth, Great Britain’s naval head- 
quarters, on July 7th with booming 
cannon. During the day Lord Beres- 
ford, Vice-Admiral of the British Navy, 
and the Mayor of Portsmouth exchanged 
courtesies and speeches of gratification 
with Rear-Admiral Cotton, of the visit- 
ing squadron, and showed him many 
honors. The King sent a message of 
welcome from Buckingham Palace. The 
3ritish and American commanders later 
exchanged calls on the flagships, accord- 
ing the usual honors as each came over 
the side. In the evening both the Eng- 
lish and American ships were illuminated. 
On July 8th fifteen hundred American 
officers and men were entertained at 
Portsmouth at luncheons and in various 
other ways. In formally welcoming the 
American naval officers to England in 
London on July 9th, King Edward took 
occasion to make an emphatic declara- 
tion in favor of closer relations between 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
Americans were further entertained at a 
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dii.ner given by the King in their honor 
at Buckingham Palace, upon which oc- 
casion Ambassador Choate. was present 
and gold plate brought from Wind- 
sor was used. On the conclusion of 
the dinner his Majesty, in a tactful 
manner, expressed gratification at the 
acceptance of his invitation and cordially 
welcomed Rear-Admiral Cotton and his 
squadron to England. Ambassador 
Choate also spoke. The visiting Ameri- 
can officers were also entertained at a 
luncheon given by the Pilgrims Club, at 
which all the American and a number of 
the British officers were in uniform. Af- 
ter the luncheon Ambassador Choate held 
a reception at his house in honor of the 
American officers. On July roth Mayor 
Samuel gave a brilliant luncheon at the 
Mansion House in honor of Rear-Ad- 
miral Cotton. King Edward and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were toasted. At the 
conclusion of the affair the naval officers 
proceeded to the Honorable Artillery 
Company and were reviewed by H. R. 
H. King Edward. The London Times 
in commenting on the speeches delivered 
mentions the unforced note of intimate 
personal cordiality running through 
them. The visit of the American war 
ships following so closely upon that of 
President Loubet has afforded un- 
bounded gratification to all classes of the 
English population. 


For the first time in 
the history of the 
French Republic the 
President of that country has visited the 
British Court. Early in the afternoon of 
July 6th, the “ Guichen ”’ bearing Presi- 
dent Loubet anchored off Dover and ex- 
changed salutes with Dover Castle. 
Immediately the Admiral and Captain 
of the British fleet boarded the French 
cruiser, and paid their official visits to 
President Loubet. At the pier he was 
met by the Duke of Connaught, the 
French Ambassador, M. Cambon, and a 
number of other officials. President 


President Loubet’s 
Visit to England 


Loubet’s first speech in England was to 
the Mayor of Dover, in reply to a written 
address of welcome. The subject of his 
speech was the motives of interest draw- 
ing France and England together, and 
this indeed was the keynote of the whole 
celebration. 


On the way from Dover 
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to London. the railroad was guarded by 
men standing within sight of each other, 
and it was observed that everywhere the 
greatest precautions were taken against 
accidents to the guest. At the railroad 
station, for example, every holder of a 
ticket had to be identified before he was 
admitted, and had even to furnish evi- 
dence of his right to the ticket. At the 
station in London President Loubet was 
met by King Edward, the Prince of 
Wales, and others, and the greeting be- 
tween the president and the monarch 
was of the warmest kind. President 
Loubet when standing beside King Ed- 
ward reached only to the _latter’s 
shoulder. From the railroad station the 
guest drove to St. James’s Palace, from 
where, after a little rest, he went to Buck- 
ingham Palace to visit the royal family. 
I*‘rom there he proceeded to the French 
Embassy, where he received an address 
from the French community. The prin- 
cipal event of his first day in London 
was a state banquet at Buckingham 
Palace, which was one of the most bril- 
liant affairs celebrated there for a long 
time. In reply to a toast proposed by 
King Edward President Loubet made 
this response : 


“ Sire: I am more than touched by the recep- 
tion accorded me by your Majesty. In truth, 
it is addressed to the whole French people. In 
their name I beg you to accept my sincere 
thanks. France treasures the memory of the 
visit you paid her. I am certain it will have 
the happiest effects and serve in the highest 
degree to draw still closer the relations which 
bind the two nations to their common good 
and in a guaranty of peace for the whole 
world. 

“It is with these sentiments that I propose 
the toast of His Majesty, the Queen, and the 
whole of the royal family.” 


On the next day a dinner was given by 
the French Embassy to the English 
Court and other distinguished persons in 
the capital, and after that there was a 
gala operatic performance at Covent 
Garden, where the display of jewels and 
flowers was extraordinary even for the 
London season. On the gth, President 
Loubet left London for Dover and there 
boarded the “ Guichen,” which conveyed 
him back to France. The visit is recog- 
nized as having political significance, 
altho the German newspapers appear to 
minimize its importance. The drawing 
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together of England, France and Italy 
may have influence on the future politics 


. of Europe. 


a 


Russia seems to be investigat- 
ing the massacre at Kishineff 
more rigorously than was expected. The 
Minister of Justice, who is now at Kishi- 
neff, has ordered a number of arrests 
among the better educated classes, and 
the chief notary of the place has shot 
himself on account of the unfavorable re- 
port of the inquiry into his conduct. 
Eight hundred arrests have already been 
made, and as a result of the preliminary 
examination 350 persons have been re- 
manded for trial to the lower courts. 
Cases to the number of 450 have been 
sent to the Court of Appeal, and of these 
cases fifty-three are indictments for 
manslaughter. A change of venue has 
been ordered, and those who are accused 
of murdering and horribly abusing the 
Jews will be tried in September at Tiras- 
pol. It is possible, so far as may be 
judged from present indications, that no 
petition will be sent to the Czar by the 
B’nai B’rith through President Roose- 
velt. It may be that only a note will be 
forwarded stating that such a petition is 
in the President’s hands.—At a meeting 
held at Czarskoye Selo, the imperial resi- 
dence, and presided over by the Czar 
himself, the Ministers of the Interior, 
Finance, Agriculture and Justice, and the 
State Councilor, discussed the Czar’s re- 
cent manifesto in regard to local govern- 
ment. The outcome of the conference 
was a determination to strengthen the 
autocratic bureaucracy rather than to ex- 
tend local autonomy as the Russian Lib- 
erals commonly desire. It was the opin- 
ion of all those present that the Ministers 
will have to deal with many questions 
which are not really imperial in their 
scope, but which the local authorities are 
unable, with their restricted power, to 
control—The Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, the Chief Director of 
Commercial Navigation and af Harbors, 
will conclude a contract with the Odessa 
Steam Navigation and Trading Company 
to establish regular communication with 
ports in the Persian Gulf. The Russian 
Government grants the company an an- 
annual subsidy of 200,000 rubles for 
twelve years. And furthermore the tolls 


Russia 


of vessels passing through the Suez 
Canal will be repaid to the company by 
the Government. 
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The strain upon the 
bonds connecting the 
dual kingdom of Aus- 
tria-Hungary becomes greater every 
day, and the Hungarian party of inde- 
pendence has secured a startling tri- 
umph, altho it is doubtful whether the 
various factions are homogeneous 
enough to hold the advantages of their 
present position. The Banus of Croatia, 
Count Khuen Hedervary, appeared be- 
fore the Executive Committee of the In- 
dependence party and offered great con- 
cessions on the obnoxious Army Bills, 
abandoning governmental demands for 
new howitzer batteries and 16,000 super- 
numerary recruits. Altho this was a great- 
er reduction than the opposition party 
had hoped to gain, it did not satisfy the 
more belligerent section, and M. Franz 
Kossuth, who had counseled the accept- 
ance of these terms, resigned his position 
as leader of the Hungarian party of In- 
dependence. On the other hand, the 
weakening of the attitude of the Cabinet 
on the military bills so angered the pug- 
nacious Baron Fejervary, Hungarian 
Minister of National Defense, that he re- 
signed this position, which he has filled 
since 1884. The surrender of Count 
Khuen Hedervary to the Hungarian In- 
dependence party, while strengthening 
that party greatly, has given him the 
leadership of the new Cabinet, which is 
made up as follows: 


The Hungarian 
Situation 


Count Karl Khuen Hedervary, Premier and 
Minister of the Interior. 

Dr. Ladislas de Lukacs, Minister of Finance. 

Dr. Julius Wlassics, Minister of Public Wor- 
ship and Instruction. 

Dr. Ignatius de Daranyi, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 

Dr. Alexander Plosz, Minister of Justice. 

Dr. Louis Lang, Minister of Commerce. 

Major-General de Kolossvary, Minister of 
National Defense. 

Professor Nicholas de Tomasich, Minister for 
Croatia. 


The program of the Premier, or Banus, 
as he will probably continue to be called, 
is not startling. He will govern with 


the support of the old Liberal majority. 
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In his excavations at Abydos 
in Egypt, Prof. Flinders 
Petrie has brought to light 
at a depth of about 20 feet no less than 
ten successive temples, ranging in age 
from about 5000 to 500 B.C. In the 
plans of these temples built one upon 
the ruins of the other, something can be 
seen of the changes from age to age 
through the whole Egyptian history. In 
some places the walls of mud and brick 
were so mixed up with the soil that the 
spade had to be laid aside and sections 
cut with a sharp knife. It has been dis- 
covered from various signs that Osiris 
was not the original God of Abydos, but 
that a Jackal god and the god of the 
West were honored here down to the 
XIIth dynasty; and it is seen that about 
the IVth dynasty the temple was abol- 
ished and only a great hearth of burnt 
offerings is found, with votive clay sub- 
stitutes for sacrifice. This corresponds 
exactly with the story of Herodotus that 
Cheops had closed the temples and for- 
bidden sacrifices. Of Menes the founder 
of the first dynasty he discovered part 
of a large globular vase of green glaze 
with his name inlaid in purple, and thus 
polychrome glazing is carried back thou- 
sands of years before it was previously 
known to exist. Pottery of forms and 
material hitherto unknown in Egypt be- 
longed to this remote age, and proves 
to be like that in Crete of the late neo- 
lithic age. The head of a camel modeled 
in pottery carries back the connection of 
that animal with Egypt some 4,000 years; 
hitherto no trace of it had been dis- 
covered there earlier than Greek times. 
Professor Petrie complains that the 
growing lawlessness in Egypt has made 
his work extremely difficult. Petty 
crimes of the most annoying sort are 
perpetrated constantly, and it is impossi- 
ble to get the police to take any cogni- 
zance of them. It is impossible to elicit 
the truth at trials. Witnesses are ex- 
amined by petty officers who dictate the 
final statement of evidence as it pleases 
them; and the witnesses are summoned 
through their sheikh, who is the first 
man to receive bribes from the guilty. 
At one time Professor Petrie’s workmen 
were subject to a general conspired as- 
sault in the market place and robbed of 
all the money they had. No redress 
could be had. The threats have grown 
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so serious that he declares it has become 
necessary to look to their own resources 
rather than to the law. 
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The refusal of the Greek 
Government to grant a 
monopoly to the currant 
growers has stirred up an incipient 
revolution in that country. In the 
Morea, where the matter is of most 
serious importance to the people, many 
of the agitators have armed themselves 
and go about shouting “ The monopoly 
or death!” The peasants about Pyr- 
gos have wrecked the railroad at sev- 
eral places because the troops have pre- 
vented them from seizing the trains 
and going to the King at Athens with 
their petitions. On July 8th Premier 
Theotokis in the Chamber announced 
the resignation of his Cabinet, which 
had been formed only ten days pre- 
viously. There was wild excitement 
among the members, with uproarious 
noise and the exchange of blows. In 
announcing his resignation M. Theo- 
tokis declared that the Opposition was 
fomenting illusions throughout the na- 
tion which could never be realized. 
He said that the people were in a dan- 
gerous state of tumult and that to re- 
press the outbreak the troops would 
have to be called upon. This the Cab- 
inet did not wish to do, and so resigned. 
At the conclusion of his address the 
storm broke. The President imme- 
diately suspended the session, and an 
hour later when he attempted to reas- 
semble the House there was no quorum 
present, as the Opposition members 
had all followed M. Delyannis, their 
leader, to his home. Three days later 
a new Cabinet was constituted as fol- 
lows: 

M. Ralli, Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and ad interim Minis- 
ter of Finance. 

M. Mavromichalis, Minister of the 
Interior. 

Colonel Constantinides, Minister of 
War and ad interim Minister of the 
Navy. 

M. Merlopmulo, Minister of Justice. 

M. Pharmacmaeoulo, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

M. Pharmacmaeoulo is a nephew of 
M. Delyannis, the former Premier. 


The Greek 
Cabinet 
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The Boyhood 


N an up-to-date city like New York it 
is difficult to imagine the life and 
surroundings of the former genera- 

tions, but at Carpineto, Italy, where Pope 
Leo XIII was born and passed his boy- 
hood, every generation is like the pre- 
vious one. The same steep and narrow 
roads, up which he ran on some errand 
for his mother; the same old buildings 
frowning down on slits called streets, in 
which the sun’s rays seldom or never 
penetrated; the same donkeys (or fac- 


similes), the panniers of which so fill the 


space between house and house that one 
has to flatten himself against the wall to 
allow them to pass; the same types of 
men, women and children; the same cos- 
tumes, habits and prejudices; the same 
eternal hills, bare, majestic and severe, 
rising to great hights about the little 
town, which is itself perched upon a 
mount about 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Here Gioacchino Pecci, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, played, worked, studied and, I 
suppose, suffered childish ills—happy 
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of Leo XIII 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


dispositioned, strong as a goat of the hill- 
sides, clever and gentle. 

The Pecci family occupied then, as 
now, the chief house (called in Italy a 
palace) of the town, with wide frontage 
to the mountains, containing large and 
lofty rooms, with tiled floors, gilded fur- 
niture upholstered in red, many family 
portraits and huge and generous win- 
dows looking out on the lightning, mist 
and clouds, among the peaks, or sun- 
shine, which made glorious the rocks and 
the few scrubby trees on them. 

Of the parents of Leo XIII little is 
now known. His father, Ludovico, was 
a colonel under Napoleon I and was con- 
spicuous for his boldness in an age of 
brave men. In the family register, pre- 
served with great care, we find the fol- 
lowing notice, under the date of Novem- 
ber 27th, 1791: 

“To-day Signor Ludovico Pecci married 
Signorina Anna Francesca Prosperi of Cori. 
The newly married couple were taken to Car- 
pineto in a calash by Signora Marianna Pros- 
peri, the bride’s mother, by Count de Cateldi, 
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and many other notables of the place. The 
marriage fétes will last 15 days.” 


The fruit of this union was five sons 
and two daughters, all of whom died 
much before Gioacchino (Leo XIII). 
In the register, which I have had the 
honor of seeeing, the birth of the future 
illustrious occupant of the chair of St. 
Peter is thus recorded: 

“2nd March, 1810—Near the twenty-third 
hour and a half came into the world a child of 
the masculine sex, to whom has been given 
the name of Vincenzo Gioacchino Raffaello 
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the serving maids did their work and 
spun their stint of flax and wool, and 
looked after the education of her chil- 
dren in their tender years. With all this 
care the household seems not to have had 
much over and above the daily needs, so 
Donna Anna introduced the silk worm 
into the village, and through it gained 
sufficient income to send two of her sons 
to college. Besides so many occupations 
she had time to devote to neighborhood 
charity and to inculcate into her children 
those principles of honor, honesty and 
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Leo XIII Resting in the Vatican Gardens 


Luigi. He was held at the baptismal font by 
Mgr. Gioacchino Tosi, Bishop of Anagni, but 
this dignitary not being able to come per- 
sonally sent in his place Canon Don Giacinto 
Caporossi. The godmother was Signora Can- 
dida Caldarossi. The ceremony was celebrated 
in the chapel of the palace by Canon Cattoni.” 


Donna Anna proved the best of wives, 
adding materially to the family income. 
It appears to have been she who rode 
daily to overlook the vineyards, gave or- 
ders for the rather meager harvests, 
watched the making of the wine and oil 
to see that nothing was wasted, saw that 





love of family which have been so con- 
spicuous among the members of the Pec- 
ci house. 

Little Vincenzo (he was not generally 
called Gioacchino until later) grew up in 
a somewhat rigid but pure, charitable 
and healthy atmosphere, where—as we 
learn by his letters written from school 
at the age of nine—his father was always 
the Signor Padre and his mother the 
Signora Madre. He was taught hard 
work as a principle, which was his guide 
all through his long life. As a tiny fel- 
low he was allowed to tumble and roll 
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about the gardens and 
vineyards, but not many 
years had passed in his 
life when he was put to 
small tasks, and at five his 
education began. He took 
to his lessons with avidity, 
so that at nine years of 
age he was already pro- 
ficient in Latin and wrote 
a hand which any boy of 
15 or 16 might be proud 
of to-day. From the slen- 
der records left of those 
far off days I should 
judge that there was 
much work and little 
play, and what there 
was of the latter took 
the form of shooting expeditions on 
foot among the hills, an occasional 
game of ball and a devouring of the 
hooks of the small parental library. 
The daughters in odd hours were set to 
spinning, while the boys helped about the 
vineyards, looked after the animals, rid- 
ing the mules and horses bare backed, 
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drawing in health and 
strength from the pure 
mountain air. The ex- 
peditions among the hills, 
however, were not looked 
upon with great favor by 
Donna Anna, as brigands 
were by no means uncom- 
mon and children had 
been known to disappear 
until a ransom was forth- 
coming. Gioacchino and 
his elder brother were, in 
fact, one day shooting 
when they stumbled upon 
an encampment of some 
five or six men. In their 
astonishment and fear 
they called out “ Brig- 
ands!” taking to their heels. Two 
of the men, it is supposed to give them 
a fright, followed hard behind and even 
clutched at Gioacchino’s cap, who ar- 
rived breathless and hatless at the village 
with the tale of his escape. The two 
boys were firmly convinced that they had 
seen the fascinating and mysterious 
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brigands, but the fact that the lost cap 
was later seen hanging on a nail in the 
hut of a respectable shepherd went very 
far toward reassuring their parents. 
Notwithstanding this “adventure,” hunt- 
ing and climbing continued to be the fu- 
ture Pope’s chief passion. At the Pecci 
palace is still shown the old flint-lock 
which served to bring down many a bird 
and must have been the same which the 
Pope carried on the memorable day men- 
tioned above. 

In leisure hours, when not at these 
amusements, he was usually to be found, 
book in hand, under a tree in the garden, 
dreaming, one may suppose, of his fu- 
ture career in the Church, for he decided 
very young to take Holy Orders. Of his 
relations with his brothers and sisters no 
record is left, but the devotion felt for 
him by the late Car- 
dinal Giuseppe Pecci 
was eloquent testi- 
mony to what the 
others must have felt. 
His letters from the 
Jesuits’ School at Vi- 
terbo give very little 
indication of his 
tastes or ambitions, 
being for the greater 
part inquiries for the 
health of his family; 
but in one we come 
across a glimpse of 
the “old Adam,” 
when he asks for a 
writing desk for him- 
self, “as all the other 
boys have them.” 

Love of woman 
seems never to have 
touched this ascetic. 
For his mother he 
retained to the day of 
her death a tender 
affection which must 
have repaid her for 
all her sacrifices, 
but in no record or 
anecdote is there anv 
hint of warm friend- 
ship with the other 
sex, his thoughts 
from early youth hav- 
ing been given to the 
Church and unworld- 
ly matters. 
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Giaocchino early showed his poetical 
ability, which in later years came to be 
so remarkable a gift. At the age of 
twelve, when at the College of Viterbo, 
he composed the following Latin quat- 
rain: 

“ Nomine Vincenti, quo tu Pavane vocaris 
Parvulus atque infans Peccius atque ipse vocar. 
Quas es virtutes magnas Pavane, secutus, 

O! utinam possem Peccius ipse sequi! ” 

And a little later in the short time given 
the class during an examination he com- 
posed 120 hexameters. 

About this time his health gave some 
anxiety to his family, but his strong con- 
stitution triumphed. However, he later 
became so delicate that on his accession 
to the Papal throne every one, even he 
himself, believed he would not live to see 
the year out. It is recounted that when, 
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on the second scrutiny at the Conclave, it 
was apparent that he would be elected, he 
turned to his neighbor and said, “ So you 
want to have another Hadrian V,” who, 
it will be remembered, only reigned 37 
days. It would be interesting to know 
why Leo XIII chose Hadrian V as an ex- 
ample, as there were other pontificates of 
even less duration, as, for example, those 
of Leo XI, who reigned 27 days; Pius 
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III,26; Boniface XI, 15, and St. Stephen, 
only 3. But the delicacy would seem to 
have been more in appearance than in 
reality, for even after the removal of a 
cyst at the age of 89 he appeared to gain 
in strength, so that he went through the 
Holy Year, which he revived for the first 
time after the fall of the Temporal Power 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 


Rog, Iraty. 


A Song of Harvest 


By Annie Weld Edson Macy 


ROUGH-TILLED the field this scanty harvest bore, 
Good my Liege Lord; 

My beast is old, his feet were lame and sore, 
Tough was the sward: 

I could not beat him as he tugged the share. 

Sometimes we rested, drinking in the air, 

And listening to the wild, triumphant note 

That gurgled from some wayside songster’s 

throat. 


And once—(I beg you chide me not in wrath, 
Good my Liege King!) 

A clump of violets right in the path 
Lay blossoming: 

I could not tear its heauty with the plough, 

And so we went around it—and I vow 

That wretched furrow set the rest agley 

And all the others followed the same way! 


And when time came to sow—(have patience, 
pray, 

Kind Liege and good), 

She came, and brought the weanling all the way 
With wine and food: 

And nought would do but he must help me sow 

And spill the grain, and trample in the row, 

I could not chide the merry little lad, 

His very mischief makes my old heart glad. 


Then Drought came down and parched and 
sealed the soil, 
Good King, my Liege; 


But half my grain, despite my earnest toil 
Withstood the siege: 

So now to-day my spirit inly grieves 

To bring as tithe so scanty store of sheaves. 


And since there sure was room, and by your 
grace, 
Good Liege and kind, 
I’ve put the lad atop the vacant space, 
And wife behind; 
Many a jeer and taunt has met my load 
As fleeter steeds have passed us on the road 
But then I’d think of wife’s brave ribbons blue 
Her patient eyes, her holidays so few. 
* * x * . e 
(Tue Lorp oF THE HARVEST.) 
Give pause, good fellow—See that creeping 
train 
Of frowning churls, impetuous with the goad, 
Who fret the oxen, stumbling ’neath their load 
Their cruel overload, of tribute grain? 
Hopeful, mine eye hath scanned them all in 
vain, 
Ere in my barns their offerings were bestowed. 
Alas! not all that boasting crowd have showed 
The luscious yield that piles thy wretched wain. 
Humility’s sweet fruitage, pale and rare, 
Domestic loves in generous clusters twined, 
Good deeds, outpoured in bounteous increase 
On all dumb helpless things that need thy care; 
All these thou hast, the hardest far to find, 
Thy tithe sufficeth me—Depart in peace! 


Hanover, Mass. 














When the 


Pope Dies 


By Henry C. Vedder, D.D. 


[This article, by the Professor of Church History in Crozier Theological Seminary, is made up from 
two articles of his that were printed in THE INDEPENDENT in 1899. We reprint the gist of them here, 
as they seem tu us to give the best account of what happens at the death of a Pope that has appeared 


in print.—EDIrTor. } 


HEN the Pope becomes so ill that a 
fatal result is apprehended, his Sec- 


retary of State informs the dean of 
the College of Cardinals, who at once betakes 
himself with his colleagues who may be in the 
city to the Papal residence. The Cardinal 
Vicar is also informed, that he may cause 
prayers to be offered in all the churches. Gen- 
erally the diplomatic corps is also notified. 
When the physicians decide that death is im- 
minent the Cardinals and the Pope’s house- 
hold gather around his bed. The Pope’s con- 
fessor, and the Cardinal who holds the office 
of Grand Penitentiary, together receive his last 
confession; the Pope’s Sacristan, an Augustin- 
ian monk who is titular bishop of Prophyry, 
brings him the holy Viaticum and administers 
the sacrament of extreme unction. This done, 
if the Pope is still able to speak, he recites the 
Tridentine profession of faith to the Grand 
Penitentiary, who thereupon pronounces the 
grand absolution and the formula of indul- 
gence in the article of death. The generals of 
the various orders are also present at the 
death-bed and bestow the indulgences that they 
have the privilege of conferring. For the Pope, 
tho he holds the keys of heaven and hell, and 
can bind and loose cn earth as God’s vicere- 
gent, holds these powers as trustee for the 
Church, and cannot use them for his personal 
benefit; he must himself receive spiritual con- 
solation like any other Catholic, even the hum- 
blest. 

If the Pope is able and desires to do so, he 
now speaks farewell words to those about him, 
and indicates his wishes concerning his suc- 
cessor—which, however, the Cardinals are in 
nowise bound to consider. After this the Sac- 
ristan recites the commendation prayers, 
“Depart, Christian Soul,” etc. As the last 
moment draws nigh the Penitentiaries of St. 
Peter’s (Franciscan friars) chant the psalms 
of penitence. No one quits his place until the 
last agony is over. Then the Secretary of State 
immediately notifies the Cardinal Chamberlain 
who becomes for the time being the executive 
of the Papal Government. 

Clothed in a violet robe, accompanied by 
the prelates of the chamber, the Chamberlain 
enters the room where the dead Pontiff lies. 


The face has been decently covered with a 


white cloth. About the bed the Franciscan 
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Penitentiaries are still chanting psalms and the 
office for the dead. Kneeling on a violet pil- 
low, the Chamberlain offers a silent prayer; 
then, as he approaches the bed, the attendants 
remove the cloth, and with a silver. hammer he 
strikes thrice on the forehead of the corpse, re- 
peating at each stroke the dead man’s baptismal 
name. “Gioacchimo! Gioacchimo!! Gioac- 
chimo!!!” the Chamberlain will say, when he 
performs his office over the body of Leo XIII, 
and then he will turn to those surrounding the 
bed and say, “ The Pope is really dead.” All 
then kneel, while he recites the “De Pro- 
fundis,” with the prayer of absolution, and 
sprinkles the corpse with holy water. 

The official known as the Master of the 
Chamber then draws from the finger of the 
dead his special symbol of autnority, the so- 
called Fisherman’s Ring, and hands it to the 
Chamberlain. This, as well as the Pope’s other 
seals or “ bulls” of lead, he breaks in the pres- 
ence of his colleagues at the first meeting of the 
college. It is his privilege also to place the 
new Fisherman’s Ring of the finger of the 
succeeding Pope, when the results of the de- 
cisive ballot shall kave been announced. In 
the meantime the Papal jurisdiction symbolized 
by that circlet remains suspended. A protho- 
notary now reads to those present the formal 
reccrd of the Pope’s decease required by both 
ecclesiastical and civil law. 

This completes the ceremonies at the bed- 
side. The Chamberlain now retires to an ad- 
joining apartment, and makes to various offi- 
cials the formal announcement of the Pope’s 
death. He gives orders for the notification of 
the Cardinals and the approaching conclave. 
These notices were always sent in the ancient 
cumbrous methods until the death of Pius IX, 
when Cardinal Pecci had the good sense to use 
the telegraph, much to the scandal of some 
good souls. The precedent is likely to become 
permanent. 

At the same time the corpse of the Pope is 
being prepared for the last rites. It is first 
embalmed, the viscera being placed in a marble 
urn and taken at once to the basement of St. 
Peter’s. The body, after the embalming is com 
pleted, is clothed in full Papal vestments, and 
exhibited to all in the palace for some hours 
After this, the general rule is to take it to the 
Sistine Chapel, where it remains for the night. 
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In the case of Pius IX, who died toward night- 
fall, for fear of tumults it was thought best to 
remove his body directly to St. Peter’s during 
the night. When the body arrives at this, its 
final destination, it is placed on a great cata- 
falque, about which twelve tapers of yellow 
wax are lighted. 

While the dead Pope thus lies in state, high 
mass is sung each day for nine succcessive 
days, the last three days being known as the 
“great funeral services.” On the ninth day a 
sermon or eulogy is pronounced. For some 
reason not very clearly understood, but eight 
days were actually consumed by the obsequies 
of Pius IX, to the great astonishment and 
scandal of the learned in such matters. 

At the first entombment the relatives of the 
Pope are present, and the Cardinals that he 
created, together with the immediate house- 
hold, and the Chamberlain. In the cases of 
Gregory XVI and Pius IX all the Cardinals 
were invited to be present, but this is not usual. 
The monks of St. Peter form a procession, 
singing the “ Miserere,” and the cortége passes 
through the side nave of the church to the 
place of sepulcher. Many complicated cere- 
monies accompany this part of the service 
which it were bootless as well as wearisome 
to describe in detail. The body is at length 
lowered into the temporary tomb, until the 
permanent mausoleum can be made ready. 
During the next three days the Cardinals meet 
in the hall of the consistory, there receiving 
the ambassadors of various nations, who bring 
the condolence of their governments. 

Immense sums were formerly spent on the 
funeral obsequies of the Popes, and it was 
found necessary to set a limit to this extrava- 
gance. Pius IV decreed that the cost should 
never exceed 10,000 ductas, or, say, $18,000. 
Alexander VIII reduced the maximum to 
about $10,000. The tendency has been more 
and more to keep well within this sum, and it 
was Officially stated that the funeral of Pius IX 
did not cost over $4,000. Compared with the 
cost of royal functions, this is not a large sum. 
The funeral of the Duke of Wellington or that 
of General Grant must have cost a far larger 
sum, yet in those cases probably nobody de- 
plored the expenditure as a waste—certainly 
nobody whose opinion was worthy of attention. 

The meeting of the Cardinals for the election 
of a Pope is called a conclave, from clavis, a 
key. The name is justified by the fact that 
during the election the princes of the Church 
are actually under lock and key. This custom 
arose out of stern necessity, and can be traced 
back no further than the thirteenth century. 
Several times in those troublous days the need 
of an immediate choice became so imperious 
that the people returned to the expedient of 
shutting the college up until an election was 
made. 

In the Middie Ages a Papal election might 
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be held almost anywhere in Southern Europe, 
but for a long time there has been no election 
out of Rome, and usually the Conclave is held 
in the Vatican. The Conclave that chose Pius 
VI in 1775, however, was held in St. Peter’s. 
Directly after the death of a Pope, under the 
direction of the Chamberlain, the arrangements 
are made for the coming gathering. For cen- 
turies it has been the custom to erect little 
wooden cells, each about nine by twelve feet: 
and the materials, numbered for putting to- 
gether, were kept always in readiness. At the 
Conclave of 1878, for the first time, these cells 
were not used, but small apartments of three 
or four rooms each were specially constructed 
in the great halls of the Vatican. These little 
suites were much more convenient than the 
cells, since each Cardinal is allowed two at- 
tndants, who were thus able to lodge near him 
and be constantly at his service. On the other 
hand, the arrangements necessitated the 
spreading of the Cardinals over a large space 
in the palace, which made communication less 
easy. 

On the morning of the tenth day after the 
death of a Pope occurs the inaugural of the 
Conclave. The Cardinals form in solemn pro- 
cession in order of rank, and usually proceed 
to St. Peter’s, where the mass of the Holy 
Spirit is sung, at the close of which a sermon 
is delivered by some ecclesiastic previously 
appointed by the college. This is known as the 
election sermon (Pro Eligendo Pontifice), and 
the preacher’s duty is to exhort the Cardinals 
to lay aside all prepossessions and preferences 
of their own. and to fix their eyes on God, so 
that as speedily as possible a shepherd may be 
chosen who may be equal to the exigencies of 
the times. A master of ceremonies then takes 
the Papal cross, and behind him follow the 
Cardinals. Before the cross go the attendants, 
and the Pontifical choir singing Veni Creator 
Spiritus. Having arrived at the chapel of the 
Conclave, the dean of the Cardinals reads the 
Apostolic Constitutions relating to the election 
of a Pope, and each Cardinal takes in turn an 
oath to observe them The dean exhorts them 
to fulfil the obligations resting on them in so 
grave a matter as the election of the head of 
the Church, and the Cardinals then betake 
thémselves to their cells or apartments. 

In the afternoon the college meets ahd re- 
ceives the oaths of all the officers and attend- 
ants of the Conclave. Of these there is a large 
number, of which it is necessary to specify only 
two: a Governor, who is a prelate, and a Mar- 
shal, a secular officer. In the evening the Con- 
clave is officially closed. Then all except the 
Cardinals, their authorized attendants and the 
sworn Officials, are required to leave the palace. 
All doors save one have been walled tp ere 
this ; now the last is locked, and the keys placed 
in the keeping of the Chamberlain. The Gov- 
ernor and Marshal henceforth keep strict 








































charge of this door, and both egress and ingress 
are forbidden. To this rule there is an excep- 
tion, however: a Cardinal arriving late must 
be admitted, and a member of the Conclave 
may be permitted to leave on account of sick- 
ness. Three Cardinals with the Chamberlain 
verify the report of the officials that all but 
those having business there have been ex- 
cluded, and the Chamberlain usually makes a 
further round before retiring for the night, to 
assure himself that all is right. Even when 
these precautions have been taken the number 
of persons left is considerable. At the Con- 
ciave of 1878 over 250 souls were thus locked 
into the corridors of the Vatican. 

The night is spent in silence, the hours not 
given to sleep being presumably devoted to 
prayer and pious meditation. The Chamber- 
lain does not trust too much to his charitable 
presumption, but stations sentinels to see that 
no communications are held in secret during 
the night. In spite of this Cardinals do man- 
age to prowl about and electioneer every night 
while the Conclave continues. On the follow- 
ing day the real business begins, that of elec- 
tion. In theory there are three methods by 
which a Pope may be chosen. The first is 
election by “inspiration,” “acclamation” or 
“adoration,” for all three terms are used to 
describe it. This is accomplished in those rare 
cases when all minds turn at once to somie one 
as the sole possible candidate, and he is saluted 
by unanimous acclamation. The election of 
Gregory VII is described as occurring in this 
way. The obsequies of Alexander II were per- 
forming and Hildebrand as Archdeacon was 
directing them. All at once clergy and people 
with one voice cried out, “ Hildebrand is Pope! 
It is the will of St. Peter! Hildebrand is 
Pope!” And he was immediately enthroned 
and crowned. Such elections, however, tho al- 
ways possible in theory, have always been rare, 
and none has occurred in recent time. Another 
method is known as election “ by compromise.” 
Not infrequently a deadlock occurs in a Con- 
clave, and the Cardinals agree to refer the 
election to a committee, and to abide by its 
decision. Elections by this method have been 
most infrequent, but it has net been necessary 
to resort to it latterly. The commonest method 
is now, and probably always has been, election 
“by simple ballot.” 

The rules of Gregory XV for the preparation 
of ballots are curiously minute; in connection 
with his bull, Decet Romanum Pontificem, he 
not only gives a full description, but diagrams 
accompany the text as sample ballots. The 
voting is secret, and therefore the ballot is in 
three divisions. In the upper part of the ballot 
each Cardinal writes his name and title, thus: 
“Ego Robertus Card. Bellarmine.” This he 
folds down and seals, and it is not examined, 
save it becomes necessary to verify all ballots. 
In the lower division he writes a number and a 
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motto, known only to himself, so that he may 
be able to identify his own ballot in case oi 
necessity, thus: 18. Gloria in excelis. This he 
folds up and seals. All that is visible to the 
tellers is the middle part of the ballot, in which 
he writes: Eligo in Summum Pontificem Rev 
D. meum Card. . filling the blank with 
the name of his candidate. 

In general only a member of the College of 
Cardinals has been regarded as eligible to the 
Papacy, since the time of Nicholas II. But he 
admitted exceptions to this rule in case of 
necessity, and as a matter of fact, between his 
day and that of Urban VI (1378) nine Popes 
were chosen from outside the college. Since 
that time none but a Cardinal has been elected, 
and the precedent has by this acquired practi- 
cally the force of law. 

The voting sessions are held in the Sistine 
Chapel, and two ballots must be taken each 
day, the first directly after the morning mass, 
the second in the afternoon usually about 4 
o’clock. About two hours are ordinarily re- 
quired for’ the taking of a vote. When the 
votes are ready to be given, each Cardinal ad- 
vances in order of rank to the altar, where the 
tellers stand, kneels and offers a short prayer, 
and then, holding his ballot over the great sil- 
ver chalice that serves as an electoral urn, he 
repeats in a_loud voice the electoral oath: “I 
call to witness Christ the Lord, who will judge 
me, that I choose him whom I judge before 
God should be chosen, and I will do the same 
on the ‘accession.’” Then, laying the ballot on 
the paten, he causes it to slide into the chalice, 
salutes the cross and returns to his place. 

When the votes have been verified and 
counted and the result is announced, if nobody 
has received the necessary two-thirds majority, 
Cardinals have the privilege of changing their 
votes. A ballot of the same general character 
as the one before used is prepared, but in the 
middle each writes Accedo Rev. D. meo Ego 
Card. . . . If he does not wish to change 
his vote he writes in the blank space Nemini, 
nobody. At the last Conclave a nervous or 
absent minded Cardinal wrote in his first bal- 
lote Eligo, etc., Card. Neminem, and the ballot 
was read out by the tellers amid the hilarious 
laughter of the Cardinals. Even these grave 
ecclesiastics, engaged in this most solemn busi- 
ness, it seems, are not incapable of appre- 
ciating a joke. It sometimes happens that ex- 
actly two-thirds of the total number of votes 
have been cast for somebody. In that case all 
the votes are carefully verified ; the tellers open 
each one, and if it turns out that any Cardinal 
has voted for himself the result is invalidated 
and there is no election. 

After the concluding of the voting the bal- 
lots are burned in a little stove kept for the 
purpose; and when the people gathered with- 
out see the smoke go up they know that no 
Pope has yet been chosen. This is supposed to 
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be their only means of information, for be- 
sides the oath of secrecy imposed on all inmates 
of the ‘palace, no communication with outside 
persons is permitted, except in the presence of 
the Marshal and Governor. Nevertheless, in 
some way the secrets leak out, and the proceed- 
ings are reported from day to day with toler- 
able accuracy. The rules of Gregory XV pro- 
vided that if a choice were not made within 
three days, for the next five days the Cardinals 
should be restricted to one dish at each meal, 
and thereafter should be confined to bread and 
wine or water. These rules have been relaxed 
in these later times, but long deadlocks have 
also become infrequent. 

Will it surprise anybody to learn that, not- 
withstanding all these strict rules and these 
solemn oaths, there is often a great deal of 
wire pulling and electioneering in a Conclave? 
Since Cardinals are but human, after all, we 
ought perhaps to expect nothing else. The 
shrewdest American politician, trained in all 
the tricks of caucuses and conventions, could 
teach these princes of the Church nothing. 
Cases have been notorious in which Pontiffs 
have secured their election by promises of 
preferment and other advantages to their fel- 
low Cardinals. Equally notorious are cases in 
which Cardinals have forced pledges from a 
colleague as a condition of election, which he 
has afterward repudiated or fulfilled only un- 
der severest pressure. And as so often hap- 
pens in our Presidential contests, the success- 
ful candidate is frequently not one of the sev- 
eral who have been hotly pressed by friends, 
or have used all their arts to advance them- 
selves, but a “ dark horse.” Some of the ablest 
and best, and also some of the weakest and 





worst, of the Popes have been chosen because 
the favorites were only strong enough in the 
Conclave to kill off each other. 

When, by any of these methods, an election 
has been made, the dean of the Cardinals goes 
to the Pope-elect, and in a loud voice asks, 
“Do you accept the election, canonically made, 
to the supreme Pontificate?” The answer is 
communicated to the assembly by the prefect 
of ceremonies. By a second question the dean 
asks the new Pope what name he wishes to 
take, and on receiving his reply announces it 
in a loud voice to the electors. The official act 
of election and acceptance is then prepared, and 
in the meantime the Pope is conducted to the 
altar, if he has not gone there at once on noti- 
fication of his election. The robes of a Cardi- 
nal are removed, and the Pontifical garb, made 
ready in advance, is put upon him. He is then 
placed on a chair, back to the altar, the Cham- 
berlain puts on his finger the Fisherman’s 
Ring, and all the Cardinals in turn give him the 
first obeisance, kneeling before him and kiss- 
ing his foot and hand, and receiving from him 
the kiss of peace. The first official act of the 
new Pontiff is to confirm the powers of the 
former Chamberlain, or, if he prefers, to ap- 
point another. 

Preceded by a choir singing Ecce Sucerdos 
Magnus, the senior Cardinal deacon goes to 
the balcony and says to the people: “I an- 
nounce to you a great joy. We have as Pope 
the most eminent and most reverend ————— 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, who has 
taken the name of —————.” And thus the 
world is made aware that the Church has a new 
Pope. 


CuestTer, Pa. 


The Flower 


By William Hamilton Hayne 


THERE is a flower we cannot find, 
Whose home is on a hight, 

Some mountain peak of soul or mind 
Above our veiléd sight. 


Tho yearning Fancy pictures it, 
In day-dreams brief and bright, 

Where countless rays of glory flit 
And nourish it with light. 


Our eyes the Vision cannot hold, 
So beautiful and fleet, 

The petals of perpetual gold, 
The perfume heavenly sweet. 


And thus we know the wondrous flower, 
By dust of earth unstained, 

Was born in some celestial hour 
And called The Unattained. 


Avocusta, Ga. 








A Summer’s Day in the Country 


By E. P. Powell 


AuTHoR oF * Winp Breaks. HepGes AND SHELTERS,” *‘OLp Farm Days,” ETC 


SUMMER day in the country is 
A eleven hours long. If you sleep 
from eight o’clock until three 
o’clock you will get seven hours; and if 
from one until three in the afternoon 
you will get two more, or nine hours of 
sleep—which is enough for anybody, and 
it gives you the enjoyment of the best 
fifteen hours. If you live in the country 
both rime and reason wake you at three 
in the morning through May, June, July 
and August. These are the months of 
bird song; and what you are in the coun- 
try for if you do not keep company with 
folk I do not know. The most wakeful 
hours of the whole twenty-four are from 
three until six in the morning, and from 
five until seven in the evening. These 
are the sweetest with the flowers, and the 
richest with bird music and the fullest of 
plant fragrance. My memorandum 
reads: 

Waked at just three o’clock. I could 
hear in the far off east a single bird 
song—the advanced and advancing note 
of the Choral wave, that started one hour 
ago at the Atlantic, and is on its way 
to the Pacific. It is away down in the 
valley, and moving very slowly toward 
me. One bird joins in after another. It 
is the robin’s song; high, jubilant and 


overlooking. Ah, but you cannot think 
too highly of this priestly singer. 
He cares little for common things. 


He watches the days as they move. He 
turns the world’s prose into melody. He 
greets the dawn; he welcomes the day; 
he praises Life. Nearer, and still nearer, 
one after another strikes the key, until 
the whole valley rocks and rings with 
song. Breast illumined with the dawn, 
full of faith, they give the muezzin call, 
God is God! We are his children! On 
earth peace! 

It was a full half hour before that 
chorus reached the house. What a 
marvel of nature, all up and down the 
States for hundreds of miles that melody 
rose by the sea shore at the first touch 
of dawn and is rolling westward. At 
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last my robin, the one who homes in the 
apple in the nearest corner of my or- 
chard, gave the signal, and all about my 
house dozens of birds fell in with a shout 
of joy. Just over the hedge my catbird 
is whistling low to himself, picking up 
new notes; but he is too individualized to 
make one of the crowd. He is simply 
making a study of what the other birds 
are doing, and will be heard from in 
good time, with note and comment. An- 
other half hour and the great wave of 
music will have moved on westward with 
the dawn. Robins already begin to come 
down to earthly things and daily duties. 
They rarely sing after this morning hour 
until evening, unless there be some such 
special topic to discuss as a soft sum- 
mer shower and a clearing off with rain- 
bows. 

At four o’clock the catbirds have it all 
to themselves; and they will not only 
sing their hearts out into the trees and 
the sky, but they will give us imitations 
and will sing over again all the sounds 
and melodies that they have heard. My 
nearest neighbor, who builds in the Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle, comes near to me 
with evident comprehension of my ad- 
miration, and undertakes to tell me that 
he is not like other birds, but under- 
stands human folk. He jumps about 
the limbs near to me, and with whistle 
calls back and forth; I envying his 
musical ability, and he possibly wonder- 
ing somewhat about my books and my 
balconies. I should be very lonely in 
the country without the catbird. He 
only has the power of companionship 
with us. 

At four o’clock I was out of bed, and 
was clothing myself with the delicate 
drapery of fresh morning air and grape 
perfume—for just now the grapes that 
run Over my verandas and porches are 
full of bloom. It is the most complete 
odor that nature distills. I have a sun- 
bath window; huge, welcoming and 
hearty. Here I sit for a while in the 
morning, when the sun’s rays are soft 
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and life giving and while the air is un- 
disturbed with irritating sounds of labor. 
Every wavelet of the air comes soft and 
smooth and invigorating. My window 
is a projection of the second story; and 
the house is away back from the street, 
as every house in the country ought to 
he. Nobody sees me, therefore, and as 
God did not make me with clothes on, I 
sit in the yellow sunshine and whistle 
with my bird. He stops a moment, then 
whistles back. How I love that catbird. 
Other birds I admire and enjoy, but he is 
a part of my life. Summer would not 
he summer without cherry blossoms and 
catbirds. We have a lot of companion- 
ship. He finally comes out of his bushes 
and sings from the English elm, and 
then I must be in my balcony. There 
he darts by me and laughs; and I look 
at him in the Judas tree or the cherry 
trees, and wonder if after all there is a 
little truth in transmigration of souls. 
Are some of these birds human? If I 
am ever to transmigrate I will be a cat- 
bird, and home it over there in that mock 
orange homestead. 

At half past four the scene changes. 
| meet my collie in the hall, and we go 
down and open all the doors and go out 
for a morning walk. Ah, but you should 
see her joy. She leaps through the door 
with a bound and a growl, as is to say, 
ah, ah! here we are now and we will 
see to it we shall know what has been 
going on here in this great world all 
night while we have been shut in doors. 
And then we settle down to a delightful 
ramble among the gardens and orchards ; 
both of us inquiring into the condition 
of affairs and the coming duties of the 
day. No country home should under- 
take to get on without a thoroughbred 
Scotch collie. Like the catbird in the tree. 
the collie is a companion and a friend. 
He is as near human as the animal world 
can get—as yet. You quarrel over bap- 
tizo—whether it means going down into 
the water or being sprinkled by water. 
Let me tell you to walk through a dew 
washed air and a dew wet lawn is a bap- 
tism more holy than all. Here you meet 
God himself, and you become clean in 
soul. Folk and folkness are washed of 
the atmosphere. It is full of the divine 
and of sweetness. A man who does not 
pray is not irreligious, but he is shallow, 
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lacking in tuition—having eyes he sees 
not—in fact, he is a moral fool. You 
may soften that word, but it is the only 
one to express the truth. The Persian 
throws a kiss to a star; at five in the 
morning in June I throw a kiss to God. 
I hear Harry; Harry is a beautiful 
boy who came to me from far away, 
looking for a father and a home. It is 
curious that some folk are still without 
homes in such a world as this ; but Harry 
has found one. His eyes have been 
covered up all night as the stars are 
covered all day, but how full of glad light 
they are now! Every day new thoughts 
are going in along those soul highways 
and new love leaps out. As we go to 
the stables to feed the horse and cow our 
catbird flits across the paths with shouts 
almost like laughter. Juno gives a soft 
loo as we reach the barn gate, and 
stretches herself anticipatory of sweet 
hay. All night she has laid in the cool 
yard, facing the moon, and chewing the 
cud of happy recollections. Now she 
reaches her soft nose up to be patted, 
and then we scratch her neck while her 
tub is being filled with water. She thinks 
now of her box stall, and quietly going 
inside looks up with a sniff for the de- 
licious breakfast that comes tumbling 
down into her manger. As she begins 
to eat Harry begins to milk; and a poem, 
double lined, goes into the pail. 
Grosbeaks sing from seven until nine. 
and they have the world mainly to them- 
selves. I wonder if this is a joint ar- 
rangement among the bird family. I 
do not know about that, but I do know 
that now there is to be heard everywhere 
that curious warble, a sort of throwing 
of the shuttle of song, winding up with 
chu chu, or possibly a single chu, or a 
whole string of these ejaculations. Is 
there such a thing as telegraphing in 
the bird and animal world? I am almost 
sure that there is a special meaning in 
all song variations, but I am not so sure 
about these dots and lines, which are 
very much like those made by a telegraph 
instrument. My collie likes to get into 
conversation with a neighboring dog, and 
they keep it up by the hour. What are 
they saying? What does she mean by 
bow-wow ; and then, after the reply has 
come, by bow-wow, repeated two or three 
times? I observe that sometimes it is a 
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single, short, sharp stroke of the voice, 
and then it is two strokes, and sometimes 
three or four. All these are accompanied 
by slight changes of circumflex. What 
can they be but the dots and the lines 
in dog telegraphy? Perhaps you think 
that these dogs are barking simply to 
make a noise; I don’t. I believe that 
they are talking to each other intelli- 
gently ; and I believe also in sky talk. 
Soon after seven the sun looks down 
over the tops of the trees, for it has 
climbed high up in the sky, and says: 
* Now, I have given you a good, long 
morning with the dew, I am going to 
drink it up, and as for you, you must 
take off your coats and roll up your 
sleeves while I make the corn grow and 
paint the cherries red.” The work hours 
have come both for sun and for man, 
but we will see if we can keep a little 
poetry riming with the hoe and the plow. 
Lilah goes off with a rush to look down 
the driveway, east of the house, to see 
if Ned, the hired man, is on time. Her 
tail wags in the distance, which is as 
much as to say, Yes, yes, yes; There he is! 
Now everything is ready. And then 
back she comes with a joyous bark to 
announce the fact that nothing is going 
wrong. The scythes have already been 
ground in the shop, on an emery stone, 
by the gasoline engine. It has been quick 
work, and no boy’s bones ache. And 
now with Ned and Bert behind them 
they march through the grass with a 
sharp, quick clip. 
““O sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew; 
The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears.” 
It is a beautiful sight to see the 
swaths lie, even, true and steady. Over 
the fence our neighbor’s Tim, a short, 
stumpy fellow with a face like a full 
moon, sings out, “ The top o’ the morn- 
ing to you, Sir!” And to him I throw 
back “ The cream of the day to you, my 
boy!” And now at it they all go, with 
a merry spirit of rivalry, while down the 
hill our neighbor Harding’s mowing ma- 
chine rattles across the great meadow. 
Philip tosses out the swaths to dry while 
we all watch the clouds with calculations 
and prophecies. “ The swallows fly low,” 
“ The cat eats grass,” “ The smoke drops 
down from the chimney.” Yet after all 
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the best rain prophecy that I know is 
nerve irritability. If the boys are easily 
provoked (myself also) there is likely 
to be a shower. Still all signs fail in a 
dry time, and so we go ahead, laying 
down and tossing out the grass. At no 
other time is the farmer so alert, so 
anxious, as during these haying days. 
Good, sweet hay, not touched by rain, 
makes the difference between happy, fat 
animals and those that just winter 
through and hardly pay for their keep. 
“June hay makes winter play.” There 
is nothing sweeter in the world than a 
meadow of clover hay, just curing into 
preparation for the mow. 

In the plum orchard the boys are carry- 
ing about sheets which they spread un- 
der the trees, and then with a long padded 
rammer they jar the trees. The cur- 
culios fall off and play possum. While 
they are curled up with a pretense at 
death, keen eyes distinguish them and 
they are ruthlessly crushed. This must 
be done twice a day for two weeks to 
secure a plum crop. To-day the sheets 
will be rolled up and stored till another 
year requires a renewal of the contest. 
The spraying cart and hose are driven 
about the orchard, where every tree of 
apple and pear is covered with Bordeaux, 
lime and arsenic. This is the third spray- 
ing of the year, and there must be a 
fourth. When the orchard is done the 
cart will go through the potato field with 
paris green; and then through the vine- 
yard with copper sulphate. Only by this 
alertness and by the aid of science can 
the farmer and orchardist come out 
ahead of our rivals, the insects. 

So goes the heart of the day. Duty, 
however, is alway tempered by study and 
by investigation. Every boy has in his 
pocket a box to receive samples of what- 
ever insect he happens on; and later in 
the day these will be arranged for in- 
vestigation in the laboratory. The noon- 
ing is two hours long, ynless the day is 
lowery or the tasks are multiplied by rain 
or by drought. During these rest hours 
there is sleeping or reading in hammocks, 
while others are in the laboratory feed- 
ing their beetles and watching the de- 
velopment of chrysalids. In this way 
our eyes and ears are opened, and 
entomologv and botany a good deal more 
than doubles what we see and what we 
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near. The world is made larger and 
richer and more homelike. 

Americans should learn to sleep after 
dinner. It is a law of nature. It is 
healthful and it conduces to long life. 
It is especially important for old age— 
that is, from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty; but it is advisable for middle 
age—that is, from fifty to seventy; and 
it really should be the habit of boys and 
girls at forty. It preserves elasticity. No 
animal, except man, believes that an all 
day steady pull is required or possible. 
Let your household be arranged for a 
quiet two hours after dinner. 

At six o’clock there is a vesper service 
of the birds, mostly solos. The leader 
of the robins sits high on the tip of an 
apple tree or an elm, and tells us great 
truths and sings great loves, and others 
respond. But especially does the wood 
thrush select this hour for his silver ring- 
ing. He comes to our well-shaded homes 
where he is happier than he used to be in 
the woods, for really the wood birds are 
such only for safety. Everything in the 
world naturally loves man, if man will 
only be manly—that is, honest, gentle 
and lovable. There are suggestions 
everywhere about us of what a Paradise 
we might have if we would, and what 
God’s children are sure to have. 

Soon after seven the robins are look- 
ing about their households, and making 
a thorough inventory of the hedges and 
lawns to see if cats or owls are anywhere 
prowling. The catbird, secure in her 
capacity for hiding her nest, spends a 
half hour with you in a sort of good 
night. Swifts and night hawks are dart- 
ing about overhead, snipping the flies 
and insects that fill the upper air. This 
is the hour of most delicious perfume. 
Lilies are not so sweet in the day time 
as in the dew time; altho the roses are 
more so. The wax plant and the honey- 
suckles have almost no sweetness until 
dark ; then inaudible wavelets of delicious 
perfume fill the air. The honey moths 
respond. The bees are in the lindens 
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gathering great stores of honey—whole 
swarms of them are there all day, and 
they even stay all night. It is a wonder- 
ful hour. I think perfume is the lan- 
guage of flowers. Let the flowers and 
the bees and the brooks now do their 
talking. Wise folk talk low at night and 
stop much to think; fools laugh loudly 
and giggle. Natur only gets to the husks 
of some people and they rattle. Every 
emotion has its hour; every creature ex- 
presses an emotion. It is not so much 
what we think as what we feel. Most 
of the hens are on their roosts, but a 
few progressives are strolling through 
the shrubbery after early bugs and late 
worms. There are investigators among 
all sorts of animals—discoverers of natu- 
ral facts. Hens sometimes die of con- 
gestion of the brain. But the day has 
evidently grown tired. Even the rattle 
of the wagons in the valley says Home- 
ward bound. Horses do not need clocks. 
The stars are out at eight o'clock. 
Mystics and lovers are abnormal in their 
conditions, and they must wander with 
the moods and the tenses; but the rest 
of us may go to our beds. There is a 
delightful sensation of being blanketed 
and soothed for sleep in these night 
sounds—the bugle call of the frog, the 
inwoven conversation of treetoads and 
crickets, the monologues of the catbird, 
and the faraway harmonies of the bub- 
bling brooks ; they all together make the 
lullaby of Mother Nature. No wonder 
that an owl hooting at this hour is held 
to be ominous. Honeysuckles fill the 
dewy air with perfume, while we slip 
softly into that sweet land of dreams, 
where there are no laws and neither time 
nor space, where the dead live and the 
old is new, and where one may change 
real cares for imaginary joys. In the 
morning we worship life; at night 
“Sleep, Death’s. twin brother, times our 
breath ; 
Sleep, Death’s twin brother, knows not 
death.” 
Cumton N.Y 
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Marketing Potatoes at Fairhope, Alabama 


Fairhope, the Home of the Single Tax and the 


Referendum 
By Ernest B. Gaston 


SECRETARY OF THE FarrHoPE INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 


shore of Mobile Bay, in Ala- 
bama, on a site well chosen for 
its natural beauty, lies the village of 
Fairhope. Industrious, energetic, em- 


U PON a gentle acclivity on the east 


bodying a novel experiment in new 
methods of dealing with vexing social 
problems, the community has more 


than justified the hopes of its friends 
and well wishers. It has confounded 
the arguments of those who maintained 
that the communal idea of land owner- 
ship cannot be carried out in the face of 
“natural laws” and in competition 
with private enterprise. It has demon- 
strated that a community organization 














The Entrance to Fairhope. 


The Pier Shown in the Illustration is 1,800 Feet Long and Was Built by 


the Colonists 
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The Business Center of Fairhope, Showing the Public Water Works and the Principal Business 
Houses 


can successfuily act as a landlord. Tho 
no individual owns or can acquire a foot 
of soil in Fairhope, confidence, mutual 
interest and communal rewards have 
proved strongest of incentives. The 
return to the individual as a member of 
the community is greater than he could 
secure for himself under the old system 
of personal holdings. In every partic- 
ular, other than that of individual 
tenure of the soil, the widest liberty 
prevails. The attainable minimum of 
restraint is put upon natural freedom 
of individual action. The fads, follies 
and tyrannies that have wrecked other 
attempts at communal life have been 
avoided—celibacy, religious restraints 
or qualifications, communism — none 
have entered into the plan of Fairhope. 
Within its borders the values which are 
created by the common effort go to all 
the citizens; no one can impose a bur- 
den upon another for the use of that 
which nature has given or the public 
effort has created. 
Beginning in 


January, 1895, with 
five families of Iowans, in a pine forest 
on the eastern shore of the bay, 16 miles 
southeast of Mobile, Fairhope has now 
seventy-five families and is growing 


with 3 ating speed. The five fam- 
ilies comprising its first settlers hailed 


from Des Moines. ‘They subscribed 
—each—$2o0o0 for a membership in the 
colony, with which a tract. of land was 
purchased and deeded to the present 
landlord of the town, the “ Fairhope 
Industrial Association.” The associa- 
tion now owns I,400 acres and is con- 
tinually making fresh purchases. For- 
ests have been cut down; land has been 
brought under cultivation; a water 
system has been put up; a wharf and 
a steamer have been built. Thrift, en- 
ergy, enterprise, self-reliance and in- 
dividual initiative are the conspicuous 
qualities that give tone to the commu- 
nity. 

Any person, even tho he be indiffer- 
ent or actually hostile to the central 
idea—single tax—may lease the land in 
Fairhope for 99 yars on the same terms 
as one fully imbued with the principle. 
Rental valuations, deterthiined annually 
by the “ Executive Gousicil,@ ateusub- 
ject to a referendum to the wi ole re 
dent rent-paying membership, ‘and ap: 
proximate 5 per cent. of the estimat 
value, exclusive of all improvements. 
The best city lots, each one about one- 
fourth of an acre, can be had at $1.60 to 
about $15 each per annum. Outlying 
lots cost less. Farm lands are held as 
cheaply as 29 cents per acre, up to $109 
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Typical Cottages of the Members of the Fairhope Community 


annually. The rental charges repre- 
sent the entire cost of holding lands in 
the colony, for State and county taxes 
are paid by the colony authorities out 
of the rent. 

In 1903 the taxes will equal about 
one-third of the rentals. Even if the 


burden represented by the tariff and 
other national imposts, figured as being 


part of the tax burden of the colonists, 
were added to the State and county 
taxes, the total 


to $600, will go to the community in 
the form of public improvements. A 
water system is provided and water is 
free to all colonists. When lighting 
systems, street cars, telephones and all 
public utilities shall have been called 
into being the services will also be 
free. A part of the rent is used to sup- 
plement the meager public school fund 
yearly, giving Fairhope children nine 
months’ free tuition, where other dis- 

tricts have from 





would not equal 
the rental value of 
the land as ap- 
praised by the 
members of the 
community. At 
Fairhope that 
portion of rent 
which elsewhere 
goes to private 
landlords is the 
community’s 
earned increment, 
and is_ collected 
and expended for 
the community. 
In 1903 the rent 
paid by the set- 
tlers will be about 
$1,000; the State 
and county taxes 
will be about 
$400. The differ- 





three tofive. Two 
commodious bath 
houses have been 
erected and are 
free to settlers. 
One of the finest 
free libraries in 
the State of Ala- 
bama is also an ac- 
complished fact. 
It must not be 
imagined that all 
public utilities 
wait for the public 
funds. The hearti- 
est co-operation in 
the public service 
is encouraged; to 
it is due the cir- 
cumstance that 
the colony has not 
only wharf facili- 
ties but also di- 








ence, amounting 


Central Park, Fairhope 


rect steamship 











FAIRHOPE, HOME 


communication with Mobile. Both 
have been supplied under the “ Guern- 
sey Market House Plan,” so-called 
from the Channel Island of the name 
where it was first applied. The colo- 
nists contributed money, services or 
materials; and the wharf, 1,800 feet 
long, was builded. In payment for 
work, cash or lumber, certificates were 
given to contributors. They bore no 
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ready earned a part of her cost, not- 
withstanding a 50 per cent. reduction 
in passenger rates and considerable re- 
duction in freights. Eventually the 
steamer service may be free to the set- 
tlers, just as elevators are in office 
buildings. 

Sentimental considerations have 
saved Fairhope considerable money on 
its “ Guernsey, Market Plan ” of public 


Community Settlers, Out for a Morning’s Drive 


interest; in lieu thereof a “ bonus” in 
certificates was given at the outset, but 
they were receivable for all wharf 
services. 

When the wharf had paid off its 
prime cost of $1,200, as it did in four 
years, it became an important revenue 
producing property to the commu- 
nity; the earnings, like the land rents, 
go to the public funds. In 1go2 the 
net earnings were over $700. In 1903 
they will be nearly $1,000. The steam- 
er “ Fairhope,” costing $12,000, has al- 


works. Many of the holders of certifi- 
cates did not present them for redemp- 
tion ; they kept them instead as souve- 
nirs. Some of the canceled certificates 
have been used as ornaments; and a 
lecturer recently sold a number during 
a trip to the North. They now adorn 
the walls of homes in Philadelphia and 
other cities. 

The community is governed entirely 
by the Initiative and Referendum and 
the Imperative Mandate. Ten per cent. 
of the members of the association may 
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demand a general vote upon any ques- 
tion affecting the interests of the com- 
munity, and the trustees are bound to 
call an election for the purpose. Wheth- 
er the question be the revocation of 
some order of the Executive Council 
or the retention of an official, a simple 
majority prevails. The purchase of 
a membership brings in both husband 
and wife to equal voting rights. Chil- 
dren of members have to acquire vot- 
ing rights on the same terms as their 
parents. 

Officers have, in a few instances, 
been displaced by the operation of the 
Imperative Mandate and the Referen- 
dum, and official acts have sometimes 
been disapproved; but, as a general 
rule, officiers have been prompt to rec- 
ognize and accede to the general wish: 

An important institution is the Pro- 
gressive League. It meets every Sun- 
day afternoon and listens usually to a 
speech on some social or economic 
topic, announced beforehand on the big 
blackboard which is set in the center 
of the town. Democracy obtains in 
argument as well as in management. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Every one is given a hearing—for ten 
minutes. All visitors to the town, pro- 
vided they are in any way acquainted 
with social or economic questions, are 
invited to address the gatherings. In 
no place can the catholic character of 
the settlement be more quickly and 
fully felt. The widest differences of 
opinion, which appear in the Sunday 
discussions, are rather encouraged than 
rebuffed. The Fairhope theory of gov- 
ernment means the minimum of re- 
straint consistent with any order at all; 
the widest possible growth and differ- 
ence of view; the fullest play to the 
opinions of man, woman or child. Fair- 
hope people occasionally find they 
have a guest who desires to exploit 
some impossible or long exploded the- 
ories ; they give a more than ordinarily 
respectful hearing to him, or to the 
rabid anti-single tax man, for the sake 
of the rule which admits both them 
and the others who may come bringing 
rich fruits of intellect and experience. 

Dances, literary and musical enter- 
tainments, socials, picnics and excur- 
sions in the colony steamer are of fre- 
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Members of the Fairhope Community Bathing 
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The Beach at Fairhope 


quent occurrence. The higher life of 
the community is in charge of two 
church organizations, a parish of the 
“ Christian ” or “ Disciple” communion 
and one Congregational body. Clergy- 
men visiting the town are invited to 
speak on religious topics whenever oc- 
casion offers. 

Broad as are the intellectual and so- 
cial opportunities, they by no means ex- 
haust all that Fairhope enjoys. The 
whole eastern shore of the bay is lined 
with a series of summer resorts of 
which Fairhope is one of the most pop- 
ular. Northern peple, in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, are also coming 
hither as to a place of winter rest.. The 
result is that the shore is seldom with- 
out delightful visitors. The “ seasons ” 
are about eight months long—for there 
is a winter and a summer season—and 
owners of cottages have a double set 
of renters. Bathing on the superb 
stretch of shelving, hard beach is pos- 
sible for two-thirds of the year, and 
merry parties may be seen far out, like 
little specks afloat, on April 1st and on 
December Ist. The tide is ordinarily 
but two feet, and undertow is unknown. 
Deep water is a thousand feet out, over 
hard, white sand bottom, and bathing 
conditions are as nearly perfect as the 
most fastidious or timorous could desire. 


It may be to such wholly favoring, 
inviting conditions that the steady 
growth of the community is attributa- 
ble. Or, again, the reason is to be found 
in the low premium that has been put 
upon the admission of newcomers to 
the full advantages of the colony. New 
members are accepted upon payment 
of $100, instead of the $200 paid by 
the founders. The money is expended 
in the purchase of more land. Mem- 
bers must be in sympathy with the 
views of Henry George as to land 
values and taxation ; but no such quali- 
fication is demanded of mere renters of 
the soil. Half of the residents of the 
colony are not believers in the single 
tax theory; some of them are directly 
opposed to it. 

Fairhope at large has been found to 
bear unexpected testimony for the 
single tax. When it was founded many 
adherents of Henry George disapproved 
and actually discouraged the colony 
idea. They feared that the success 
which would attend the colony if prop- 
erly conducted would tempt antago- 
nistic interests to buy up surrounding 
lands and, by preventing sales to 
colonists, smother out the enterprise, 
and so afford what superficial observers 
would regard as a failure of the single 
tax in practice. The result as seen 
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to-day shows a contrary tendency. 

“ Are you looking for land?” said a 
well dressed man, in the winter of 1901, 
to a visitor who had just alighted from 
the steamer at Fairhope. 

“Well, I might buy some; what 
have you?” 

“Excellent lot, right here by the 
edge of the colony. I want $10 an acre 
for it.” 

“Ts that a fair price?” asked the 
supposed newcomer. 

“It’s dirt cheap. Land at Silver 
Hill, ten miles back, is being sold at 
$15 to $20, but I will sell you, right 
here, for $10 an acre. The fact is, I 
hate the very name of colony. I want 
to sell out and get away from this one,” 
he added with a burst of anger. “If I 
sold my land for nothing, this Fairhope 
gang would offer bigger inducements.” 
And the seller sighed. 

The newcomer did not disclose his 
character as an ardent Henry. George 
man; he looked about, verified the 
would-be seller’s statements, and ap- 
pears to have been the first to observe 
the fact that the single tax, in the form 
there presented, had made an end of 
the land boomer. To-day the land 
the speculator offered at $10 is held at 
$3, and there are no takers. Silver Hill, 
altho tributary to Fairhope, holds its 
land now above the price quoted in 
I9Ol. 
If the end of the land speculator be 
indeed come every one else has 
profited, if one may judge by the ex- 
periences of those who desire to use 
Fairhope’s opportunities. The intend- 
ing settler in the community can ac- 
quire a life interest in all the land he 
desires at a low rental, with all the 
material advantages of the community 
and freedom from taxation included. If 
he make improvements he has only his 
improvements to sell, should he desire 
to remove. There is no land interest to 
be destroyed; nothing to be bought at 
“slaughter sale” from the man who 
is suddenly called away. The improve- 
ments are always saleable, generally at 
a price a little below their actual cost. 
In practice it has been found that the 
price realized for them is nearer their 
value than in the case of ordinary sales. 
It is the advantage of their greater 
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negotiability; and their greater nego- 
tiability is brought about by the fact 
that improvements alone need be con- 
sidered by the succeeding purchaser. 
Compactness of settlement, which is 
but another name for the complete and 
normal use of land, is actually to be seen 
at Fairhope. Scarcely any vacant lots gape 
between houses in the village. The tak- 
ing, for public use, of the full annual 
value of the sites discourages the holding 
of lands for mere speculation. Fairhope 
will never present the spectacle, so fa- 
miliar in the West, of miles upon miles 
of “city lots” offered at fabulous 
prices ; of curbs and streets cut through 
prairies and forests; or a “city” of 
10,000 people, with an incorporated 
area sufficient to house ten times the 
number. Nor will it ever experience 
the bursting of a “land boom,” by which 
thousands of people are ruined and 
millions of dollars are lost in the in- 
evitable turn of the tide; nor will its 
people ever starve for the food that 
might be grown on “ city lots” kept 
idle because of the progress or failure 
of a “boom.” It has been said that in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Spo- 
kane Falls, with an aggregate popula- 
tin of some 450,000, there are “ city 
lots ” which, if all built up, would be 
sufficient to house the populations of 
London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
What the speculations mean, of ruin 
to thousands, will never be known— 
would scarcely be credited if told. 
Fairhope has made more rapid 
strides than any of the other settle- 
ments on the Eastern shore of Mobile 
Bay. It has been found that residents 
of surrounding towns will go out of 
their way to use its facilities. Its 
“back country” stretches out like a 
fan, while, to use a figure of plain 
trigonometry, the country tributary to 
other towns, on a thickly settled bay 
shore, might be compared to a rectan- 
gle. Much of it is due, it is true, to the 
fact that the boat service to Mobile is 
direct; for, organized by the public 
spirit of the colony for its own use, the 
service does not stop at other shore 
towns, as does the service the steamer 
“ Fairhope” supplemented, thus mak- 
ing a great saving in time as well as 
charges—advantages to be credited 
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directly to the energy and enterprise 
which spring up under healthful eco- 
nomic conditions. The use of nature’s 
opportunities in the soil are open, on 
equal terms, to all who seek and use 
them. Fairhope’s competitors, with 
which comparison is made, have all the 
adventitious aid of Northern skill, push 
and enterprise; its record has been 
made under the most exacting competi- 
tion. Indeed, it has been a case of 
“ Greek meeting Greek.” 

Nearly all the residents of Fair- 
hope are from the North. 
Iowa contributed the first 
settlers ; Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and 
the New England 
States gave quotas; 
and one late acces- 
sion included a 
number of persons 
from a Henry George 
coterie in Holland, who 
first settled in Paterson, N. J. 

Few experiences have given 
such comfort to the adherents 
of the single tax as Fairhope. It 
has done all, and 
more than all, that 
was prophesied as 
the inevitable out- 
come of equal op- 
portunity in land. Yet everything is not 
yet told; few great discoveries or ideas 
yield at once the full measure of their 
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beneficence. The discovery that spec- 

ulation was to fly defeated before even 

a limited experience, carried out in the 

midst of an indifferent people and with 

local tax laws all unfavorable, was alto- 

gether unexpected. It points to the 

time when holders of adjoining lands 

will freely give their holdings to the 

colony in return for the advantages of 

the association. 

It holds now options on 2,500 acres 

of land adjoining that of the Fair- 

hope settlement. The price 

ranges from $1.25 to $5 per 

acre. Its quality and its 

situation are such that 

it would sell readily 

at prices varying 

from $15 to $50 per 

acre, if Fairhope 

were in the hands 

of land speculators in- 

stead of those of a com- 

munity whose _ salvation 

lies in the principles its mem- 

bers profess. It is land adapted 

to a wide range of products, profit- 

able both for home consumption and 

for shipment to 

Northern markets. 

There is a confi- 

dent assurance that 

Bes the community 

within the next two years will close by 

purchase in fee simple its option on 
the entire 2,500 acres. 

FarrHore, ALA 
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Wanted, a New Patriotism 


By Ernest Crosby 


AuTHor oF “ Prarn TALK In PsaLm AND Parase,” “ Captain Jinks, HERO,” Etc. 


HEN a few weeks ago President 
Roosevelt came in sight of the 

Pacific Ocean, after his trip 

across the continent, in an outburst of 
patriotic pride at the extent and prosper- 
ity of the country he cried out: “ What 
a splendid place for a big navy!” or 
words to that effect. It seemed to me a 
curious expression of patriotism. For 
those who think of fleets only as they ap- 


pear when they pass in review there may 
be nothing shocking in the thought, but 
when we consider the ultimate object of 
men-of-war and picture to ourselves the 
hundreds of brother men writhing in 
agony, maimed, drowned, roasted and 
boiled, as the war correspondents at San- 
tiago described them, it seems a pity that 
one of the most beautiful views in the 
world should call forth the prophecy of 
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such scenes, and this, too, on the shores 
of the Pacific, of all oceans! It reminded 
me of a young medical student who told 
me that he could never see a pretty girl 
without wondering how she would look 
if she were dissected. This may be 
called the sanguinary point of view, and 
I cannot but think that it is abnormal. 
Pretty girls should not suggest dissect- 
ing knives nor should noble scenery call 
up a vision of battle-ships and torpedo- 
boats. 

Incidentally I might remark that we 
have a number of seas on our northern 
boundary which to the eye of the tourist 
look as wide asthe Pacific and upon which, 
if I am not mistaken, not a single gun- 
boat is allowed. We have had the good 
sense to agree with our Canadian neigh- 
bors that no costly instruments for mu- 
tual mutilation and slaughter shall be 
permitted on the Great Lakes, and the 
happy towns on their banks pursue their 
peaceful and absorbing avocations with- 
out a thought of foreign attack, and I am 
not aware that they do it at the loss of 
any manhood or self-respect. In the 
light of this example Mr. Roosevelt 
might better have exclaimed at the Gold- 
en Gate, “ What a fine place for the na- 
tions to disarm!” 

Why is it that the popular ideas of 
patriotism are thus hopelessly en- 
tangled with war, so that expressions 
of the kind reported crop up on the most 
peaceful occasions? We must, I think, 
look for the explanation to heredity. We 
are advancing slowly and painfully from 
barbarism to civilization, and we are yet 
very far from being civilized. War was 
at one time the chief concern of our an- 
cestors, and all the useful pursuits of life 
were subordinated to it. Every issue 
was fought out on the physical plane, 
and men as yet denied the supreme place 
to intellect in the affairs of the world. 
We are only beginning to learn that 
might is not right, that my greater 
strength does not prove my juster claim, 
and that to settle differences between na- 
tions by war is as unreasonable as to de- 
cide disputes between individuals by 
wager of battle or the test of hot irons. 
We are passing from the plane of brute 
force to the plane of reason, and the 
higher history of mankind is the history 
not of wars but of ideas. 
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In some respects our immediate ances- 
tors seem to have understood this better 
than we do, if we are to judge them by 
this festival of theirs of the Fourth of 
July. Various days might have been se- 
lected on which to commemorate the 
Revolution, and I fear that if the choice 
had been left to our so-called “ patriotic 
societies’’ they would never have 
thought of the Fourth of July. The 
average “son” or “daughter” of the 
Revolution appears to think that the only 
element which entered into that great 
movement was the element of fight. 
They put up bronze tablets wherever two 
or three were gathered together to pom- 
mel each other, but the conception that 
any ethical idea lay beneath these con- 
flicts rarely, if ever, enters their heads. 
Yet it is very clear that if wars can ever 
be justified at all (which at the present 
time I altogether doubt), it must be by 
the moral ideas whici inspire them. Our 
fathers apparently saw this. They had 
not risen above the piane of war, but 
they had insight sufficient to see that the 
essence of the Revolution was not war 
but a principle, and they determined to 
celebrate not the battle of Bunker Hill 
nor the surrender at Yorktown, but the 
Declaration of Independence. That 
document is one of the highest moral 
import. The idea that every man is en- 
titled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness is one of the noblest of ab- 
stract truths, and among the more con- 
crete none is more momentous than this, 
that government from outside and across 
sea is iniquitous. This is, indeed, the 
very kernel of anti-imperialism, and the 
Declaration of Independence is its Mag- 
na Charta. The Fourth of July used to 
be called Independence Day, but that 
name has fallen into disuse, and we 
might well substitute for it the name of 
“ Anti-Imperialist Day.” The greatness 
of the Revolution lay in the discovery or 
adoption of these ideas of the Declara- 
tion and in the resolute maintenance of 
them. The fighting was merely inci- 
dental, and, indeed, it was rather dis- 
graceful than otherwise, for it is dis- 
graceful for men to be reduced to killing 
each other for the purpose of establish- 
ing a self-evident truth, and the less fuss 
made about it afterward the better. 

When it came to be a question of com- 
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memorating the Civil War, how differ- 
ently we went about it! If we had fol- 
lowed the example of our ancestors we 
would have picked out some event which 
embodied the ethical content of the war, 
such, for instance, as the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but, instead 
of that, we have instituted “ Decoration ” 
or “ Memorial ” Day, which recalls noth- 
ing but carnage, and is so far removed 
from any ethical conception of the war 
that it is celebrated with equal gusto by 
both sides. If we conclude to honor our 
Philippine War by a holiday, it will be 
difficuit indeed to find any moral incident 
to perpetuate. We might keep the day 
on which General Smith issued his fa- 
mous “ boys over ten” proclamation for 
the pacification of Samar, or that on 
which General Funston did not swim the 
Rio Grande. The future, however, may 
have better things in store and we may 
yet live to observe the anniversary of 
the re-establishment of the Filipino Re- 
public and the voluntary evacuation ot 
the army of benevolent assimilation and 
the water-cure—an event worthy of its 
Fourth of July. 

For the purpose of assuring yourself 
of the true character of Memorial Day, 
imagine yourself visiting a family of 
strangers. You find them engaged in a 
family festival and you ask the meaning 
of it. “ Oh,” they answer, “this is the 
anniversary of the big fight between Tom 
and Jim.” “ What!” you cry; “do you 
mean to say that Tom and Jim, who are 
sitting so peacefully next to each other 
at table there, ever had a big fight? 
Why, I should think you would wish to 
forget it.” “ But, my dear sir,” they re- 
ply; “you can’t understand what real 
love of family is. They nearly killed 
each other and we wouldn’t forget it for 
anything in the world.” “ An odd fam- 
ily,” you might remark to yourself, “ but 
not unlike some nations I know of.” 

Now love of family is a smaller kind 
of patriotism, and love of country should 
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be guided and animated by the same 
principles that prompt the other love. A 
man may be quite ready to defend his 
family in case of emergency without al- 
lowing his mind to dwell continually 
upon that chance and perpetually prepar- 
ing for it. He may love his wife and 
children dearly, but he does not go about 
with a chip on his shoulder, saying, “ My 
wife is handsomer than your wife and 
my children are better than your chil- 
dren,” nor does he set up batteries along 
his neighbor’s line fence and then pre- 
tend to be on good terms with him. The 
idea of love of family presents to the 
mind a picture of mutual consideration 
and helpfulness without a hint of odious 
comparisons or of intolerance for or 
hatred of others; for love of family blos- 
soms in kindliness to all, while our cur- 
rent pinchbeck patriotism bristles with 
bad manners. Genuine patriotism should 
have all of these good qualities of family 
love, and in the same proportions, for a 
nation is only a huge family. The asso- 
ciation of love of country with soldiers 
and brass bands and armed cruisers and 
contempt for foreigners is a relic of 
savagery. The idea of massacring our 
neighbors should be resolutely pushed 
into the background, as it is in family 
life, except in Kentucky and Servia, and 
eventually we may be able to topple it 
over even off the background and into 
the bottomless pit. 

Evolution is continually transforming 
the stock ideas of the race. It has dis- 
posed of gladiatorial combats and cruci- 
fixion, of the rack and thumb-screw, of 
capital punishment for theft, of im- 
prisonment for debt, and of slavery. In 
the same way it will before long consign 
the old blood-and-thunder style of pa- 
triotism to the rubbish-heap. But, fear 
not, a new patriotism will rise up in its 
stead, a patriotism of affection and ideas, 
involving devotion to all that is best in 
our country and a determination to make 
her better. 

Ruineseck, N, Y. 
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The Story of Two Moonshiners 


[In the city of Atlanta, Georgia, there are a couple who are nearly middie aged and live, in fair 
comfort, upon the income of the husband’s small but independent business. As it happened—in what 
manner it is needless now to tell—the fact was learned that, some few years ago, they lived in Hast- 
ern Tennessee. And, as it happened also—by what means it is impossible now to tell—the fact was 
learned that, during their residence there in Tennessee, they brewed and sold whisky which bore 
no revenue stamps. Some urging was required to induce the wife, a woman of education, to prepare 
a brief account of their experiences and observations. So far from the making of any endeavor to have 
her deal with the sqnalid romances of the dangerous trade, especial stress was laid upon the desir- 


ability of explaining, by preference, its commonplaces and its prose. 
inality cannot escape dangers; and so both aspects of the ‘“ moonshiner’s” 


But it would seem that crim- 
recurringly hazardous 


career appear in the narrative, which is printed as it was received.—Ep1rTor. ] 


UR first step in the direction of law- 
lessness came when the doctor 
said my husband’s life depended 

upon an immediate and permanent 
change of climate. Frank, who was born 
in Philadelphia and had lived there al- 
ways, feebly suggested that the Quaker 
City was a pretty good health resort; 
but the doctor declared it would not do 
at all, and the sooner he located in some 
mountain district, the better it would be 
for him. We considered all sorts of 


places, but the South seemed to be the 
most promising. The merits of Florida, 
Tennessee and North Carolina were can- 
vassed; the question was finally deter- 


mined in favor of Tennessee. Frank 
was fortunate enough to obtain employ- 
ment at his trade in one of the towns of 
East Tennessee and his wages were suffi- 
cient to enablé him to fulfil the parting 
injunction of the doctor, which was that 
he live on the mountain side. He was 
able to do a great deal of work at home 
and thus got his fill of good mountain 
air. The effect was immediate. He im- 
proved from the first week. But the 
lonesomeness of it was something dread- 
ful to contemplate. 

Homesickness is comparable with 
nothing in the world except some for- 
feited affection. We were both in the 
cruelest stage of depression when we be- 
came acquainted with a tall, lank moun- 
taineer, who sat on our porch in the 
evening and beguiled the long summer 
hours with a flow of anecdote, story and 
philosophy such as I have rarely heard. 
He frankly told us that he was a moon- 
shiner, because moonshining was more 
congenial and more profitable than any 
other work he could undertake. Several 
times Frank, without giving serious 
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thought to what he was doing, helped 
him to dispose of his product. 

We lived on in this fashion for a year, 
when Frank lost his position by reason 
of a shut-down in the factory. It made 
him despondent, but he did his best to 
put on a brave face. 

“ My health is fine now,” he said. “ If 
we go back to Philadelphia I can get a 
good position right away.” 

“ But, Frank,” I exclaimed, with an 
anguish I could not conceal, “ the doctor 
is sure you cannot live six months in the 
Northern climate.” 

He turned away without a word, and 
we moped the remainder of the day, two 
very miserable beings. 

It is curious how slight circumstances 
can change the current of a person’s life. 
That night we had our usual visitor in 
the person of the lean, lank mountaineer. 
Beneath his originality and quaintness 
there was a native shrewdness; it did not 
take him long to see that something was 
wrong in our little household. He was 
so kind, so friendly, that I told him the 
whole story. When I concluded he sat 
there, chewing tobacco, his lantern-like 
jaws working up and down with the pre- 
cision and regularity of a piece of ma- 
chinery, while their owner was thinking 
very hard but never saying a word. 

At the end of five minutes he unlim- 
bered his gaunt form, rose, and called 
Frank into the other room. They talked 
very earnestly for half an hour. When 
they came out they were smiling, and 
Frank’s face was flushed a bit. The next 
day Frank became a moonshiner—yes, 
that is what it was. It all seemed so 
strange, and yet so natural. I, who had 
the advantage of good parentage and the 
benefits of a seminary education, never, 
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by the wildest stretch of the imagination, 
dreamt that I would be the wife of a 
breaker of the law. 

Our little frame cottage, which was on 
a ledge half way up the mountain, was 
immediately utilized for business pur- 
poses. It seemed a desecration to con- 
demn it to such base uses. Silvery 
streams threaded the valley below and 
cascades of water sped on their way to 
picturesque gulches. 

Some few hundred feet in front of the 
house there was a disreputable looking 
road with a score of scraggy trees, totter- 
ing and trembling as if in mortal fear of 
the awful abyss below. Many a time 
have I wandered, lonesome, along the 
tortuous highway when all nature seemed 
filled with the pity of autumn. It wound 
round and round the side of the moun- 
tain like a circular stair. From my win- 
dow I could see, here and and there, a 
vine clinging from some crevice, where 
the wind had cast the seed, flaunting the 
fading remnant of a diseased and para- 
lyzed life. The ragged tramp of a road 
crept along, clinging to the side of cliffs, 
whose walis were scarred by the ages. 
Along the ravine below a brook was flee- 
ing madly, as tho fearful to remain long- 
er in the unbroken solitude, in which it 
seeemed to be the only living thing. 

Frank had learned the full meaning of 
the fact that the Government exacted a 
tax of $1.10 for every gallon of whisky 
distilled in the United States; he was al- 
ready mentally calculating the profits to 
be derived from the business. Our house 
was painted white, with green shutters. 
We had yellow shades and lace curtains 
on the windows, and altogether it pre- 
sented the appearance of a very respect- 
able and very tidy abode. Now, where 
do you suppose Frank put his distilling 
outfit? Why, in the parlor of that house. 
I remonstrated at first; but, as I had 
yielded to his resolve for the business, I 
could not object to precautions for our 
safety. The still was a copper boiler 
upon two rows of bricks. That part of 
the floor was covered with sheet iron. In 
the corner of the room was an old-fash- 
ioned parlor organ, standing rather high, 
and so arranged that it could be used as 
a complete cover for the distilling plant. 
Our greatest difficulty was with the glass 
tubes that caught the fumes, which be- 


came mist and melted out :n the form of 
whisky or mountain dew. The apparatus 
was finally so planned that it could be 
quickly separated from the remainder of 
the plant and hidden in the interior of 
an old hair-cloth sofa. A lead pipe ran 
from the still to the tub in a bathroom 
built on the first floor, and this was used 
as a means for disposing of the refuse. 
As a precaution the lead pipe was built 
under the floor. 

To me it was the observance of the 
law or the death of my husband. I had 
made my choice. I was a full partner in 
the concern, and I threw conscience to 
the winds. 

Our product was small but sure. We 
used corn, chiefly, and the whisky was 
afterward sweetened with molasses or 
rye flavoring. At first my husband car- 
ried it to town in big jugs and disposed 
of it to men who were willing to take the 
always dangerous chances. As time 
went on he became bolder and shipped 
it away by the barrel in the guise of po- 
tatoes. The tops and bottoms of the 
barrels were filled with real “ spuds,” 
grown in our little garden, and the tops 
were covered with burlap. This is the 
common form of handling contraband 
whisky. Many a barrel, shipped to pro- 
hibition towns, is carefully made up to 
resemble rolls of carpet. I have known 
some moonshiners to mark on the out- 
side of the packages “ Use no hooks,” 
and “ Handle with care.” In certain sec- 
tions of New Jersey and Maryland the 
“ wet goods ” are shipped in the guise of 
oysters. We used corn in the making of 
the whisky, but I am told that certain 
shrewd Yankees in Vermont have, in 
emergencies, made it of prunes, raisins, 
pears, apricots and similar fruits. 

From this time on I noticed a gradual 
deterioration in my husband’s moral 
character, and—I write it shamefacedly 
—I fear that I shared in the transforma- 
tion. We became more and more like 
those most abject of all creatures—the 
poor whites of the Southern mountain 
districts. We were very healthy, but not 
quite happy. Corn meal was the staple 
food. Nature was generous in many 
ways. We had mountain trout and wild 
fowl in abundance. Our truck patch sup- 
plied all of the vegetables we needed. 
Fresh meat was unknown and bacon 
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rather a luxury. Our neighbors lived 
about as well as we did, except that they 
sold many of the things we reserved’ for 
our own table. 

There were half a dozen stills in op- 
eration in this district. None of the peo- 
ple were our equals in education or breed- 
ing. They were genuine mountaineers— 
phlegmatic, unfeeling, dull. But between 
us there existed a sort of rude free- 
masonry, by which the interests of one 
were made the concern of all. Other 
residents of the mountain, while law- 
abiding, were in silent sympathy with us. 
There is a widespread feeling that the 
laws which interfere with a man who 
wants to manufacture a few gallons of 
whisky are essentially wrong, and that 
he has the same inherent right to run a 
still as he has to maintain a cider press 
or to grow potatoes. 

Many of the men who persistently vio- 
late the Internal Revenue laws are 
church-goers and they lead moral lives. 
They lie to shield themselves, but do not 
regard the offense as any very grievous 
sin. 

“Was it not proven in court, over at 
Asheville, that you swore to a lie?” was 
asked of a man in a North Carolina State 
Court. 

“'W-a-al,” said he, “s’pos’n I did. 
Wasn’t that in the United States 
Court?” 

While Frank was out one day he was 
led into an altercation with a neighbor. 
He came home worried. 

“You should not fret over such a 
trifle,” I said. “ You'do not fear the 
man, do you?” 

“Not physically,” he said. “ But he 
may put the revenue officers on us.” 

His apprehensions were verified. 
About dusk one evening we were 
startled by the sharp report of a rifle 
three times in succession. It was the 
neighbors’ signal that the revenue men 
were about. We quickly removed all 
traces of the business. The organ was 
placed over the still; the glass worm and 
the other paraphernalia were hidden in 
the old sofa. I took my place on the or- 
gan stool and began playing an old- 
fashioned hymn. Frank sat on the sofa, 
directly over the evidences of crime, 
with a hymn-book in his hand, singing in 
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a very excellent baritone voice: Our par- 
lor door was unlocked. 

The two government officials, without 
knocking, bolted in, pistols in hand. The 
scene seemed to embarrass them. Both 
pocketed their revolvers and instinctively 
took off their hats. The deputy mar- 
shal, who was one of your genuine 
Southern gentlemen, said: 

“T fear, madam, we have made a mis- 
take.” 

I pretended to be indignant, exclaim- 
ing : 
“T should say you have! ” 

“A thousand pardons,” he begged, 
bowing again. “But in the excess of 
our zeal we have come into the wrong 
place.” 

He said he had received an anonymous 
letter stating that a still was in operation 
in our house. The deputy raiding col- 
lector joined the marshal in trying to ex- 
plain their “error.” In a little while we 
were the best of friends. Nothing would 
do but that we go on with our inter- 
rupted song. They joined in the chorus. 
I set them out some cold lunch in the 
dining-room. They left in time to reach 
town before midnight. As the*sound of 
the horses’ hoofs died away in the dis- 
tance we regarded each other with a look 
of intense relief. 

We agreed that we could not afford to 
risk another adventure of that kind, and 
the ~e~t r-crning the plant was removed 
from the house and placed in a cave 
about a mile away. It was ideal for the 
purpose. It had been carefully dug out 
and was covered with logs and dirt and 
leaves thrown over the logs. A spring 
of mountain water—so essential to the 
successful work—ran near by waiting to 
be utilized. The natural advantages of 
the situation were manifest. 

Many persons formed the habit of com- 
ing to us for a jug of whisky, but we 
never did any direct business with them. 
If they were put on the witness-stand 
under oath they could not swear we were 
violating the law. The jug was placed 
near the stump of a tree—with the 
money. The customer took a stroll and, 
on returning, found the money had gone, 
to be, in some strange manner, replaced 
by the whisky. Another method that 
worked very well was to sell a half peck 
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of apples or potatoes for a dollar and 
throw in a jug full of whisky as a pres- 
ent. The presents were not reserved for 
holidays, but were freely dispensed at’all 
seasons of the year. They had the ef- 
fect of making us quite popular in the 
neighborhood and incidentally helped to 
fatten the account which we were begin- 
ning to keep in a savings fund. 

Various attempts were made to entrap 
us. One day a young fellow, nattily 
dressed, came into the neighborhood and 
said he was there to introduce a new style 
sewing machine. A neighbor, four miles 
below us, got the bead on him and gave 
him just five minutes to leave the neigh- 
borhood. He admitted that he was a 
raw revenue officer, and he departed with 
his life and without ceremony. Again, a 
colored barber, enlisted in the govern- 
ment service, came hanging about the 
mountain-side. He paid a girl guide the 
“location fee” of ten dollars and found 
himself in the very heart of the moon- 
shine district. Such vain things as 
shaves, hair cuts and shampoos were un- 
known in our simple entourage. The 
colored tonsorial artist was escorted out 
of the district on a sharp fence rail, with 
the intimation that, if he ever returned, 
he would. be tarred and feathered. One 
of our neighbors—to be exact, the very 
man who induced us to go into the busi- 
ness—was caught in the act of distilling 
whisky. His lawyer told him his case 
was hopeless ; he promptly dismissed the 
lawyer. When the case was called he 
confessed his guilt, but—shaking like a 
leaf—said he was making the liquor in 
order to use it for his chills and fever. 
The tender-hearted judge was impressed 
and the prisoner left the court-room a 
free man. 

In another case a young mountain girl 
made a fearful sacrifice to save her lover 
from the penitentiary. He had been ar- 
rested for moonshining, and the chief 
witness against him was a woman of no- 
torious. character, whose last name 
chanced to be the same as that of the 
sweetheart. The witness was spirited 
away. When her name was called the 
sweetheart took the stand and testified 
that she knew nothing of the guilt of the 
young man and had never known him to 
violate the law. The commissioner, who 
knew the real witness by sight, detected 
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the fraud. Turning to the girl in the 
witness box, he said: 

“Are you the person for whom the 
subpeena was intended?” 

She was filled with confusion. She 
had come to protect her lover by conceal- 
ing the truth, but she had no thought of 
committing so revolting a perjury. It 
was a terrible ordeal. She would have 
to confess the truth or carry out the lie. 
She chose quickly. Hanging her head, 
she replied : 

“ec I am.” 

The commissioner was relentless. 
continued, sharply: 

“Then you are also the person who 
was convicted of stealing two years 
ago?” 

Her embarrassment and shame were 
intense, but she answered in a low voice: 

‘é I am.” 

The commissioner 
make her drink the cup to the dregs. 
scathing tones he demanded: 

“Then, of course, you are the same 
person whose loose morals have created 
so much scandal in this community? ” 

In a voice that was scarcely audible 
she whispered : 

“T am the same.” 

She was led, half fainting, from the 
stand, and the mountaineer was freed. 
The case has now become historic and it 
can be found in the records of the United 
States Courts in Tennessee. 

Frank’s first and only experience of a 
real battle with government officials was 
as a spectator. He was away, on the 
other side of the mountain, when a force 
of ten mounted deputy internal revenue 
raiders rode up. They asked for in- 
formation regarding a notorious moon- 
shiner, which Frank naturally refused to 
give. 

They rode straight on to their destina- 
tion, a big log house behind a clump of 
trees. They knocked at the door, but 
were refused admittance. The door was 
promptly battered down. As it fell in- 
ward two women, screaming hysterically, 
ran out, and the men in the house, all 
equipped with rifles, began firing at the 
raiders. One deputy was killed and one 
wounded. Two mountain men were 
killed; the rest were captured, tried and 
convicted. 

The story of that bloody encounter 


He 


determined to 
In 
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horrified me, and, I think, it had a sober- 
-ing effect on Frank. I knew from that 
moment that I should never be happy 
until we quit the business. My task was 
to wean him from it. That I succeeded 
—not in a day or a month—is evidenced 
by the fact that I have now, not without 
some reluctance, consented to place an 
imperfect story of our experiences upon 
record. The life had its fascination and 


its profits; but it also had its drawbacks, 
not the least of which was an, uneasy 
conscience and the constant dread of 
meeting the officers of the law. I look 
back on it as a troubled dream, but also 
with a pleasant, indulgent and charitable 
feeling toward the rough, kind-hearted, 
but misguided, mountaineers. of East 
Tennessee. 

ATLANTA, Ga, 


a 
A Novelty in Fishing Clubs 


By William E. Meehan 


Fish COMMISSIONER OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[The story of the liver fed trout is an old one—old as the days of the restaurant and the fish 
company which rears fish for the table, without regard to the interests of sport or the rights of self- 
respecting fishes. As Mr. Meehan very vigorously says, a large number of the trout streams have been 
pre-empted in the cause of the dollar of profit, or of the angler of exclusive habits. The article which 
follows tells of a radical departure in fishing clubs, with two great merits conspicuous in the plan— 
one that trade is subordinated to sport, and the other that whoever will may fish for trout in its waters, 
from the sybarite who comes in special train to that poor Walton redivivus whose most precious posses- 


sion is an old, true rod and his book of flies.—EDp1Tor.] 


CIENTIFIC angling for trout has 
made a wonderful growth in 
popular favor. It is estimated that 

where there was one sportsman who 
used the artificial fly almost exclusively 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, there are 
now a hundred. But there has not been 
a corresponding increase in the number 
of streams that yield satisfactory results, 
or that may be fished at will during the 
legal open season. There has been, in- 
deed, a decrease, to such an extent as 
to excite widespread comment and much 
dissatisfaction. 

Many streams have been fished out, 
and others yield scarcely more than 
moderate returns—and then only as the 
result of heavy and persistent stocking 
with fish, reared in Government or pri- 
vate hatcheries, within the last twenty 
years. Other and potent agencies have 
operated to still further decrease the 
number of streams available for the bulk 
of the rapidly increasing army of an- 
glers. 

A quarter of a century ago the great 
majority of mountain creeks were free 
to any one who chose to fish them, and 
a large proportion of brooks flowing 
through cultivated lands could also be 


fished without serious objection from 
the owners, or on the payment of a small 
fee. With few exceptions, the anglers 
of to-day have no such freedom. They 
find themselves in an era of fishing clubs 
and private fish preserves. For several 
years individuals or corporations have 
been leasing or purchasing the best trout 
streams for their own exclusive enjoy- 
ment and that of their immediate friends 
or for wholly commercial purposes. The 
general public is rigidly excluded. It is 
reported that there are now relatively 
few free trout waters within a com- 
paratively reasonable distance of any 
large city or town east of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The closing of the best trout streams 
to the public is the chief cause of the 
general dissatisfaction that exists among 
anglers. Some, who profess to speak 
with authority, declare that it is more 
difficult for an individual, not affiliated 
with an angling club, to secure a day’s 
good trout fishing in the mountain 
streams of Pike and Monroe counties 
in Pennsylvania than in the rigidly pre- 
served waters of England and Scotland. 

It is an undeniable fact that in the 
cultivated portions of these counties, and 
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even in the vast stretches of unbroken 
forests, most of the streams are closed 
to the public. It is impossible to go into 
the wildest spots without being frequent- 
ly confronted with notices tacked to 
trees, warning people not to fish under 
penalty of the law. Pike and Monroe 
counties have become the principal home 
of fishing clubs and fish preserves. 

Pennsylvania has long been a Mecca 
for fishermen from many States, because 
of the singular beauty of its streams, and 
its attractive wilderness. For this rea- 
son, not a few devotees of the rod and 
reel regard the advent of fishing clubs 
and fish preserves as almost a national 
calamity. The Legislature of the State 
has been aroused to the desirability of 
taking some action that will, at least, 
preserve a few trout waters, outside those 
in the Forest Reserves, for the general 
public. At its last session a law was 
enacted making it an offense, punish- 
able with a fine, to apply for, or to be 
concerned in applying to the State for, 
any fish, to be planted in waters in which 
the public is not allowed to fish. The 
Legislature passed another and even 
more stringent act, declaring that here- 
after, whenever any owner of a stream 
applied for fish to be planted, the stream 
should be considered as free and open 
and the public could never be debarred 
from the fishing privilege. It is to the 
credit of the clubs and preserves now 
in existence that not one opposed the 
enactment of the measures, and at least 
two assisted in working for the entire 
fish bill of which they were a part. 

A corporation recently organized in 
Monroe Country may be looked upon 
with more favor than such organizations 
generally are, since one of its principal 
aims is to furnish sport for those who 
cannot afford, or are unable, to become 
members of one of the many concerns 
owning or leasing streams. Its incor- 
porated title, the “ Paradise Valley Trout 
Company,” smacks of commercialism; 
but its aims are not wholly sordid. In- 
deed, it appears highly philanthropic in 
its plans. Incidentally, its promoters 
hope there will be substantial financial 
returns ; but, primarily, it is intended to 
provide sport for the members of the 
world of fishermen. A corporation that 
proposes to foster sport first and regards 
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FISHING CLUBS 


profit as a mere incident may be con- 
sidered as a decided novelty—as some- 
thing almost unique in fishing clubs. 

The officers are all keen sportsmen, 
and more than one are widely known 
among the angling fraternity. The 
President is Charles Robinson, a former 
sheriff of Scranton; the Secretary is J. 
B. Williams, of Stroudsburg ; the Treas- 
urer, W. C. Henry, of Henryville, and 
the General Manager, Nathan R. Buller, 
of Paradise Valley. Mr. Buller is natu- 
rally the man on whom rests most of the 
burden of bringing the novel enterprise 
to a successful outcome. His name is 
familiar in many States as a fish cul- 
turist of skill. He served his apprentice- 
ship under the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission, and he is the foster father of 
many hundred million brook trout, now 
swimming in the waters of innumerable 
streams in the Middle and New England 
States. 

The home of the new fishing club is 
in one of the most picturesque spots in 
Monroe County. It occupies a generous 
acreage of meadow land in a sequestered 
region known as Paradise Valley, not 
far from a quaint little village of the 
same name. Surrounding it are the 
jumbled mountains of the Blue Ridge. 
Paradise Creek flows among a tangle of 
trees down the valley and through the 
land of the club; but the main reliance 
of the organization is on several huge 
springs, from which many thousand gal- 
lons. of ice cold water bubble every 
minute. 

As the concern is but a few months old 
only a small fraction of its plans have 
been completed. It may be a year or 
two before everything will be in readi- 
ness for the angling world. A hatching 
house has been erected, with a capacity 
of over 10,000,000 trout eggs every year, 
out of which fully 9,000,000 little fish 
may be expected to wriggle, tail first, to 
encounter the many trials and dangers 
which fish life is heir to. To accommo- 
date them 28 nursery pools, each 40 feet 
long by 10 wide and a little more than 
a foot deep, have been constructed. As 
soon as the fish become two years old 
they are to be transferred to 18 pools, 
each 200 feet long, 30 feet wide and 2 
feet .deep. 

At the age of two a brook trout, if it 
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has been well fed, is large enough to be 
angled for, and so these 18 pools will 
be devoted to fishing, with the exception 
of a few that are to be set apart exclu- 
sively for breeding purposes. But the 
pools are not the waters on which fisher- 
men will cast most longing eyes. At the 
lower end of the property are two pretty 
artificial lakes, each covering over two 
acres. In the lakes are to be placed all 
the large trout—fish that have passed 
the age of three years without having 
been brought to destruction through a 
blind overconfidence in their ability to 
distinguish between a natural and an 
artificial insect. The trout in the two 
lakes are expected to weigh from one 
and a half to four pounds each, and to 
be from 15 inches to two feet long. Pre- 
sumably, also, they are to be sufficiently 
abundant to make it reasonably certain, 
if the angler wishes, to catch the full 
limit of fifty, which the Pennsylvania 
law allows a rod each day. 

As a rule, anglers who whip streams 
for wild fish do not care to cast flies on 
artificial ponds and to catch cultivated 
trout. The latter are usually quite tame, 
and when hooked do not make a very 
vigorous fight. A two-pound cultivated 
trout will rarely struggle more than two 
or three minutes, and does little save 
swim around with the hook in its jaw, 
without resorting to any of the tricks 
of his wild relatives. Nor isa cultivated 
trout regarded by epicures as possessing 
the delicacy of the wild fish. It is usual- 
ly fed on cut liver, and the taste of the 
meat is plainly evident in the flesh. 
Prominent among those who do not care 
for catching cultivated trout, or for eat- 
ing them afterward, are the officers of 
the club and many of its members. Yet 
they expect to fish in the new preserve. 

They do not intend to have ‘the trout 
fed on liver, and they do not propose to 
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allow them to become tame. They are 
to be fighting, game trout, as good as 
wild, which will yield a sport as keen 
to the man who wields the rod and arti- 
ficial fly. Natural food alone is to be 
provided. Some of it is to be brought 
long distances, and all forms are to be 
those the fish themselves seek in the 
streams. 

It is the decision to adopt this policy 
that has removed the concern almost en- 
tirely out of the class of those who culti- 
vate trout primarily for profit, with sport 
as an incident only. Fresh water shrimp, 
grasshoppers and little fish are to be 
the chief foods. Perhaps also, on occa- 
sions, the trout may be regaled with 
maggots, bred from meat placed at a 
remote spot on the preserves. 

These are some of the attractions of- 
fered by the newly organized club. In 
its waters the whole world may fish on 
exactly the same terms as the members. 
Here again is a novelty in fishing clubs, 
and one that many will probably be 
quick to appreciate. The laws of the 
State must be strictly observed and each 
person who fishes must also pay for the 
fish that is caught. They are the only 
restrictions. They do not seem unrea- 
sonable ; and, in fact, they are not nearly 
so unreasonable as is the owner of a 
trout stream who insists on an angler 
first paying a sum down before a hook 
is cast in the water, and who returns not 
a cent if no fish be caught. 

The aims of the organization are 
praiseworthy, and the force of its exam- 
ple may be felt in all parts of the coun- 
try. It may lead to the establishment 
of others, and the adoption of a more 
liberal policy by the many clubs and fish 
preserves that now rigidly exclude all 
but members and their immediate friends 
from their holdings. 

PHILADELPHIA. Pa, 


Memory 


By Grace Goodwin 


L start and listen as of old, 
[In watching hours at night, 

To hear a little wailing voice 
That cries aloud for fright. 


The silence is alive with sound; 
Across a waste of years, 

I bend my face to touch her cheek, 
And kiss my baby’s tears. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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American Literature 


PROFESSOR TRENT has given us the 
best history of American Literature yet 
written.* His volume does not perhaps 
make such entertaining reading as Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s, but this is due to the 
plan of the work and not to any dullness 
on the part of the writer. His tone, too, 
is quite free from those peculiarities 
which made Professor Wendell’s book 
not altogether pleasant to contemplate. 
Professor Trent shows on every page 
that he has really read the literature he 
is criticising, and this can scarcely be said 
of any previous historian, with the ex- 
ception of Tyler, whose volumes, veri- 
table models in their kind, carry us down 
only to the revolutionary period. Nor is 
this commendation as light as it might 
seem. To labor through the vast mass 
of books which, by courtesy, are called 
American Literature, so as conscientiously 
to estimate the value of these forgotten 
writers and make sure that no piece of real 
merit has escaped the eye, to weigh and 
compare so many imponderable virtues— 
is no holiday task. With the exception of 
the few names whom everybody knows 
American literature is indeed a wilder- 
ness of mediocrity. That Professor 
Trent has really made a careful survey 
of this enormous waste material is evi- 
dent both from his original estimate of 
insignificant works and from little re- 
marks made by the way which could have 
come only from first-hand knowledge. 
Thus he observes casually of Dwight’s 
“Conquest of Canaan” that “in few 
epics do morning and evening strolls 
taken by the hero and heroine play such 
an important part as in this Connecticut 
pastor’s, who may have been uncon- 
sciously influenced by the free, pleasant 
intercourse of the Yankee youths and 
maidens about him.” 

The judgment shown by Professor 
Trent is as marked as his industry. One 
feels everywhere that the critic is estimat- 
ing each work by that canon of tradi- 
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tional criticism which is not so easy to 
apply as might be supposed. Indeed if 
one were inclined to find fault, it would 
be because this judicial poise of the critic 
passes at times into something perilously 
close to commonplace. Occasionally 
there is a bit of incisive writing that tells 
—such as this criticism of Walt Whit- 
man: 


“ With regard to Whitman’s style in general 
we may be equally brief. He seems to be as 
much the victim of jargon as of cant. His cata- 
logs, his trailing lines, his blundering foreign 
locutions, are as little spontaneous, as little 
appropriate to his purposes and subjects, as 
any mannerisms known. to students of pe- 
dantic epochs. They are scarcely signs of 
decadence, as we have seen, nor are they to 
be set down as mere affectations. They are 
far more probably effects of an inborn want 
of art, of a combination of overearnestness 
and underculture. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that they seem to produce on some read- 
ers a sort of hypnotic effect.” 


That is somewhat sharper than the 
author’s habit and is a decided relief. 
Of philosophic critcism in the broader 
sense of the word, of real insight into the 
significance of such writers as Emerson 
and Hawthorne, we get little. It would, 
indeed, hardly have been in place in such 
a manual as this. Of what Professor 
Trent attempted—a sound estimate of 
purely literary values on conventional 
lines—we have an admirable example, 
and such a work is much needed for a 
number of reasons. 

Occasionally Professor Trent shows 
signs of hasty characterization. Morbid- 
ity is a favorite word with him and is 
generally well applied; but that hardly 
seems to us a trait of Woolman’s Jgur- 
nal. Indeed the distinguishing mark of 
Woolman is just his absolute healthiness 
where other men would have been mor- 
bid. And again, to call Walt Whitman 
“ strikingly Hellenic ” is to abuse a much 
abused word unpardonably. Whitman 
as a writer was everything that is un- 
Hellenic. But such lapses as these are 
extremely rare. A more serious fault 
springs from the great excellence of the 
book. Professor Trent knows his sub- 
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ject so well that he does not remember 
how ignorant others may be. Thus he 
gives an excellent criticism of Trum- 
bull’s “ McFingal,” but he does not recol- 
lect that not one of his readers in a hun- 
dred will have seen that mock heroic 
poem. A clear account of what the poem 
really is would seem to have been the 
first desideratum. Errors of this kind 
are pretty frequent, unfortunately. 

More serious—indeed the only serious 
blot on the work—is an error of tone 
which we may assume to be the one most 
of all deprecated by Professor Trent. 
The common characteristic of histories of 
American Literature is provincialitv, and 
in striving to avoid this fault Professor 
Trent has quite too frequently fallen into 
it through his very overzealousness. A 
few quotations will make this point clear: 


“They were proud of him (C. B. Brown), 
and rightly, and it is hypercritical for their 
descendents to patronize either him or them.” 

“ But this is not to say that he (Cooper) 
deserves the sneers or the patronage of the 
persons who turn him over to their boys.” 

“ But with all his limitations, he (Bryant) 
was a genuine and admirable American prod- 
uct of whom contemporary countrymen might 
well be proud.” 

“No sympathetic student of Thoreau’s life 
and works will find anything that needs evasion 
or humiliating apology.” 


There is the point. Professor Trent 
shows constant uneasiness because there 
is too much on his path that “needs 
evasion or humiliating apology.” His 
estimate of the value of American Lit- 
erature is on the whole sound, but this 
tone of constant comparison might better 
have been avoided. . 


Experimental Criticism 


SAINTE-BEuVE has warned us some- 
where to be very careful how we father 
ou? own ingenuities upon the classics. 
And it might be sufficient criticism of 
Professor Moulton’s book* to remark 
that it is very doubtful whether Shake- 
speare ever had anything so formidable 
as a system, if the Professor had not 
taken pains to explain that what he 
means by Shakespeare’s moral system is 
simply his own view of the ethics of the 
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Shakespearean drama. Now there is a 
decided advantage about this position: 
for just as a man may be a good man 
tho no poet, it is conceivable that a man 
may be an excellent moralist without 
having a very reliable critical method. 
And so when Professor Moulton begins 
in his preface by throwing overboard 
“the current schemes of plot analysis” 
because they are “no more than adapta- 
tions of Aristotle’s principles to new 
matter” and “are thus survivals of the 
Renaissance criticism ;” when he declares 
that Greek drama and Shakespearean 
drama stand “at opposite poles of dra- 
matic structure,” because the former 
“rests upon the severe simplicity of the 
unities ;” and furthermore when he boasts 
of adapting for Shakespeare’s plays “a 
method of dramatic analysis which allows 
dramatic movement to fall into the sec- 
ond place, while the chief prominence is 
given to the multiplication of stories, 
which is the essence of the Romantic 
Drama ”—then, indeed, the intelligent 
reader will see little reason to congratu- 
late himself on the critical outlook and 
will probably turn his attention else- 
where. 

After these instances of his critical 
sagacity it is not astonishing to find Pro- 
fessor Moulton developing as the basis 
of his work Zola’s exploded theory of the 
Experimental Novel. 


“ At another time, in what he calls experi- 
iments, the physicist creates; he contrives, at 
his arbitrary will, peculiar combinations, which 
would not be brought into existence but for 
him, and obedient nature exhibits what her 
working would do under these conditions. In 
a similar way poetry and fiction are an experi- 
mental side to the philosophy of human life. 
History, biography, psychology, ethics, corre- 
spond to the physicist’s mere observation of 
nature; these studies limit the material they 
use to what happens to have happened. Po- 
etry and fiction use the same material of hu- 
man life without limiting it to what has 
chanced actually to occur; all that would nat- 
urally happen in the conditions contrived 
makes the material of creative literature, which 
can thus give to its treatment of human life 
all the range of crucial experiment.” 


If this is not le Roman experimental 
to a dot, without the pretense of scientific 
erudition, what is it? 

Now it takes, or it used to take, a very 
small stock of critical acumen indeed to 
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understand that fiction, prose or poetry, 
has absolutely no experimental value 
whatever and that truth ir the sense of 
actuality is about as impertinent to fic- 
tion as anything well can be. If we, for 
instance, are writing a novel which in- 
includes a boy among its characters, it 
makes little difference whether our 
“ psychology of adolescence ” be correct 
or not, provided only we get a sense of 
boyhood which is true to the general sen- 
timent—that is, provided we catch the 
way in which the object is reflected in 
human consciousness. To sociology, to 
science it does make a tremendous differ- 
ence; but to literature not a whit. The 
Greeks knew this, Shakespeare knew it; 
and knowing it, they made great litera- 
ture and never worried themselves about 
the thousand impertinences that trouble us. 

But Professor Moulton goes farther 
than Zola Zola was, after all, a writer 
obliged by his own formula to the ob- 
servation of life. Professor Moulton as 
a student is tempted to extend the prin- 
ciple to the study of literature instead of 
the study of life. If literature ts a set 
of organized experiments, then the moral 
sciences, psychology, sociology, ethics, 
ought to turn from that “ eddying whirl 
of unrelated particulars ” which consti- 
tutes life to those “‘ images’ of human 
things cleared from the vagueness of too 
great distance or the obscurity caused by 
irrelevant details” which constitute lit- 
erature. It is hardly necessary to point 
out the fallacv here or the ambiguity in- 
volved in the use of the word “ image ” 
—hardly necessary even, it is so obvious, 
to point out the cul de sac into which 
Professor Moulton and many another, 
who can see no particular difference be- 
tween literature and life, would lead us 
if they had their way. 

In spite, however, of the canker in the 
bud, Professor Moulton, it is only fair 
to say, does not writethree hundred and 
fifty pages without a number of acute 
and illuminating remarks. And we re- 
gret that, confined as we have been to 
the analysis of an error which seems to 
us fundamental, we are able to give them 
no more than this passing notice. He 
has notably in several instances brought 
out the underly motif or moral sig- 
nificance of a play more clearly than is 
customary. 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia 


VotuME follows volume of this great 
Jewish Encyclopedia* at a rate which 
proves the diligence of the editors and 
the courage of the publishers: Volume 
IV ends with “ Dreyfus,” which makes 
us fear that, without more compression, 
it will not be possible to conclude the 
work in the promised twelve volumes. 
We can give it almost unlimited praise, if’ 
we except the liberality with which the 
names of living Jews of some distinction. 
are included. Thus, under the name 
“Cohn” are mentioned eight or ten physi- 
cians and college professors in Germany 
and America, some now scarce forty 
years old. But this illustrates the gen- 
eral fullness of the work. It is of much 
value to the Christian as well as the Jew- 
ish scholar, especially as it presents 
points of view that would not naturally 
occur to one not versed in Hebrew lore. 
Under “ Christianity ” Dr. Kohler gives 
a sympathetic but very critical account 
of the life and work of Jesus and Paul. 
According to him the stories in the Gos- 
pels are to a considerable extent 
haggadic, but Jesus was a Jew who did 
a noble work in his sympathy with and 
defense of the common man unversed in 
the intricacies of the law. Under purely 
Old Testament titles we often have two 
or more writers, of whom one perhaps 
gives a careful résumé of the biblical 
data, while another gives the more 
critical view. The light from Oriental 
discoveries is not neglected, and appears 
in many articles, of which “ Cherub” 
and “ Dagon” are examples. Under the 
latter title Dr. K6nig—for there are 
many Christian writers—holds that 
Dagon was a fish-god, and not a corn- 
god, and that the Assyrian pictures of 
figures with a fish body and a human 
head, or of a human form clad in a fish 
skin, and with the fish head worn like a 
helmet, are really Dagon, a view which 
might be combated, altho held by many 
students. ,.These figures need study and 
differentiation and relation to the Babylo- 
nian water gods. Very interesting are 





*THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Literature and 
Customs of the Jewish People from the Harliest 
Times to the Present Day. Prepared by more 
than Four Hundred Scholars and Specialists. 
Complete in twelve volumes. Embellished with 
inore than two thousand illustrations. Vol. 4. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $6.00. 
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the articles “Didache” and “ Didascalia,” 
which labor to show how much these 
famous Christian lesson books for cate- 
chumens, etc., depend on similar treatises 
for instruction in the synagogs. Indeed, 
throughout there is a freshness of view 
which makes this Encyclopedia a valu- 
able complement to the best of our Bible 
Dictionaries, altho there is not a little 
that seems addressed to the subscription 
department, such as the accounts of vari- 
ous towns and cities, and, we’may add, 
of diseases which are not specially Jew- 
ish, but.on which Jewish physicians have 
written monographs. The article on the 
Dreyfus case is long and very admirable ; 
nothing better can be had. The author 
is a French public man who does not al- 
low his name to be given. Of course, 
and rightly, he makes Dreyfus the victim 
of abominable slanders and forgeries. 
Some of the illustrations are colored, and 
they are well selected and illuminating. 
The work is important for public libra- 
ries and will give distinction to Jewish 
private libraries. 
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The Ward of King Canute 


“Tue Thrall of Leif the Lucky” is 
said to have been “ the most beautiful 
book of fiction published in 1902,” but 
the author’s recent novel, The Ward of 
King Canute,* is an equally attractive 
volume and a better story. The scenes 
are laid in England during the last 
years of the tenth century when Ca- 
nute, with his Danish host, invaded the 
island and conquered the Angles. 

This period presents some difficult 
features to the romantic interpreter, 
but Miss Liljencrantz meets them with 
fine discrimination. It was an age 
when there were riches and profligacy 
without the sense of refinement or lux- 
ury. Yet a rude splendor of colors set 
off the savage simplicity of character. 
Every man wore a red cloak or a green 
tunic, every woman was a “ painted 
lady.” And there was barbaric inso- 
lence in the contrast between this flam- 
boyant pronunciation of personality 
and the grim fortress and camp life of 
the times. 

But even when the historical novel- 
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ist is correct in his impressions, he 
fails as a rule to conceive clearly 
enough the characters and conditions 
with which he deals for the reader to 
accept the illusion. He tells of wars 
and wonders so remote that he himself 
is no longer able to realize them in liv- 
ing terms. No one objects to the fierce 
extravagance of emotion imputed to 
the men nor to the superlative charm 
of the women, but we resent the fault 
that these incredible qualities are not 
so portrayed as to seem credible. And 
the fact that Miss Liljencrantz has suc- 
ceeded in this most difficult undertak- 
ing will make her story a rare treat to 
lovers of the historical romance. 

The question is not how far she is 
justified in the representations made of 
the savage impetuosity of her heroes, 
the important thing to know is that she 
has so recreated the times and condi- 
tions from which they sprung that the 
passions and excesses of her characters 
are not only logical, but are essential. 
That a young maiden should parade for 
months as a King’s page and even as a 
soldier on the field of battle is an ab- 
surdity to the modern mind. But when 
we consider that in medieval times 
women had the spirit and endurance 
which made them the mothers of a race 
of warriors, yet were according to cus- 
tom defenseless against the romantic 
license of half savage men, it is not so 
incredible that a virtuous high-born 
maiden, suddenly orphaned, should take 
refuge in the valiant guise of a man. 
At least in this instance the role is not 
only made to appear possible, but the 
result is such a charming mixture of 
boyish candor and feminine perversity 
that we are not likely to forget the love- 
ly and gallant “ Randalin,” womanly in 
her tenderness and even in her fears, 
but manly in her courage. 

& 


Turkey’s Lost Provinces 


Mr. Wo. E. Curtis, for whom his 
publishers make the claim that he has 
written more newspaper columns than 
any other man in the world, has given 
us a timely book, The Turk and His 
Lost Provinces.* This is a companion 

* Tue TURK AND His Lost PROVINCES, GREECE, 
BULGARIA, SPRVIA, BOSNIA By William Eleroy 


Curtis. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00 
net. 
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of “ The Capitals of Spanish America,” 
“ The Yankees of the East,” “ The Land 
of the Nihilist,” “‘ To-day in France and 
Germany,”—all from the pen of Mr. 
Curtis, whg peeps into a country and 
then “ writes it up” quite as well as 
could be expected under the circum- 
stances. 

Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia and Greece 
are the provinces in question. They are 
pictured in their present day aspect and 
have especial interest in view of the 
events that are now going on in them. 
Mr. Curtis swept through the land as 
the correspondent of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, and the new book is the result 
of his impressions. 

The most interesting and surprising 
chapters are those which concern Bosnia. 
Austria, according to Mr. Curtis, is giv- 
ing Bosnia a model paternal government, 
which is in the nature of a startling sur- 
prise to a people just escaped from the 
yoke of Turkey. 

“ “One who visits the country to-day 
can scarcely believe that such conditions 
could have existed only a short time 
ago, the people are so contented and 
prosperous,” says Mr. Curtis, speaking 
of the dreadful anarchy and crime that 
filled Bosnia when Austrian rule began. 

“Crime is almost unknown. Railroads reach 
every corner of the province, and the freight 
houses are fed by long caravans of carts hauled 
over excellent highways.” 

The cities have all been rebuilt. Educa- 
tion is free and general. The murders 
and robberies which were very common 
have practically stopped. In 1900 there 
were only two murders in a population 
of 2,000,000, and in six years there was 
only one case of highway robbery. 

3osnia is the sunny spot of the Balkan 
lands, according torthis book. Servia, 
Bulgaria and Greece have no_ such 
comfortable present or hopeful future. 
Bulgaria is filled with brigands and 
political agitators who strive for the 
liberation of Macedonia by such means 
as the kidnapping of Miss Stone (who, 
the author informs us, is determined to 
return to Macedonia to be kidnapped 
again) ; Servia (he writes before the re- 
cent revolution and assassination) is in 
the hands of a bad woman and a degen- 
erate son of ex-King Milan—who gained 
notoriety as the worst man in Europe, 
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and Greece shows no signs of a new in- 
tellectual awakening. Mr. Curtis thus 
sums up the modern Greek of the work- 
ing class : “ He needs whitewash, chloride 
of lime and carbolic acid.” 

Democratic freedom with the Greeks, 
says Mr. Curtis, has run into license. 
The peasant thinks that he is as good 
as anybody, and asserts himself unpleas- 
antly. Homicide, too, is very common. 


a 


The Master of Millions. By George C. Lori- 
mer. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
$1.50. 

Downey Macgillivray is a Scotch 
youth who, wrongfully accused’ of a 
crime, is induced to escape instead of 
standing trial. He takes ship for Aus- 
tralia, is wrecked, rescued and landed in 
South Africa, where he discovers untold 
wealth and whence he later makes his 
way to Australia. Nearly fifty years af- 
ter his shipwreck he returns to England, 
an eccentric and woebegone Crecesus, de- 
termined to find the love of his youth, 
Angelica, and to clear his reputation 
from stain. Through a vast and intricate 
web of episodes the tale proceeds. A 
comprehensive drama of life is at- 
tempted, and all the crimes and all the 
virtues are exemplified in the various 
characters. The wonderful longevity of 
all the chief personages is a notable fea- 
ture, and almost as notable is the wealth 
of unusual incident that happens in each 
one’s life. It should be said that the sen- 
timents and moral reflections enunciated 
by the author in his own person and in 
that of all his characters except the vil- 
lains are invariably what a minister’s 
should be—unexceptionable. 

& 


Old Squire. By B. K. Benson. 
The Macuiiien Co., $1.50. 

A frankly told tale of the Civil War 
with a devoted negro slave for chief 
protagonist. There are spirit and heart 
in the pages of this “Romance of a 
Black Virginian ” and a cordial sympa- 
thy throughout that leave a tender mem- 
ory behind. A pretty thread of a heart 
interest weaves in and out of the sterner 
stuff of the book, but the real love story 
is that of Old Squire for his adored 
“ Mahs Chahley,” and it is here that 
one’s eyes grow moist and one’s throat 
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tight, for the pathos is true pathos and 
the tragedy unforced and sincere. 
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The Grey Cloak. By Harold MacGrath. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 
The usual seventeenth century ro- 
mance, that begins mysteriously in Paris 
and progresses from one duel to another 
across sea and into the Canadian for- 
ests. The author frankly challenges 
criticism with the admission that it is a 
story written “to entertain.” And un- 
questionably it is as good bloody-minded 
bombast and as interesting as that class 
of fiction, of which “ The Helmet of Na- 
varre ” was the original literary pattern. 
usually is. But one thing is certain, the 
hero who manages by the dexterity of his 
sword arm to live through one of these 
historical romances is sure to be disfig- 
ured for life. Ever after he is put to- 
gether apparently with the red seams of 


battle. 
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The Modern Obstacle. By Alice Duer Miller. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 


The “ modern obstacle ” here referred 
to is the lack of wealth where it is a 
question of marriage between impecu- 
nious members of that sacred set known 
as the socially “elect.” And the story 
is an effort to explain and prove why 
poverty is unendurable to this particular 
class. At the same time the author has 
cast her reflections in a dramatic form 
that is sure to entertain as well as to il- 
lustrate her point of view. The heroine 
is really a poor woman, bred, however, 
to demand that harmony of life which 
she thinks only wealth can insure. Thus, 
altho she loves him, she refuses to marry 
the hero because he has only $6,500. 
Upon an.income so small she reasons 
that happiness is impossible. The psy- 
chic effects of practicing mean econo- 
mies and probably “smelling her own 
cooking ” would be so degrading to the 
exquisite quality of her love that she de- 
clines to risk the profanation involved in 
such a marriage. But when the rejected 
lover learns that she is about to marry a 
rich man he meets the romantic emer- 
gency of this high class situation in a 
manner that reflects credit upon his in- 
genuity. With a check in his pocket for 
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the whole amount of his capital and with 
the avowal that he has only six months 
to live, he again lays his heart at her feet. 
Convinced that they can live half a year 
upon $6,500 without the vulgarity of 
economy, she accepts him. And the fact 
that the sequel does not turn out exact- 
ly as she expected is not her fault. 


& 


The Siege of Youth. By Frances Charles, 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.50 

The plan of this book—for it has, 
properly speaking, no plot—is of the 
simplest ; the development of the love- 
instinct and various other small mat- 
ters, in three immature (they are not 
to be called in the true sense of the word 
young) couples, working out into three 
mild and unexciting pairings-off such 
as point no particular moral nor adorn 


this particular tale. The charm of the 


book, for it has a charm, lies in its 


piquant contrast of masculine style and: 


feminine point of view. Moreover, the 
writer has thoughts—real thoughts— 
as to life in general and conduct in par- 
ticular which are quite worth perusing. 


& 


The Under Dog. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
New York: Scribner’s, $1.50. 

An apt title is an excellent thing in 
books, and Mr. Smith has hit upon a par- 
ticularly graphic one to cover his latest 
collection of short stories. The first 
three sketches—grouped under the gen- 
eral heading, “ No Respecter of Per- 


sons ”—it must be confessed strike the- 


reader as belonging to that class of art 
which, as Stevenson expresses it, “ may 
be best described as a brutal assault on 
the feelings,” since they “ wallow naked 
in the pathetic,” or, to be quite accurate, 
in the tragic, depicting the grievous ex- 
periences of certain poor, innocent- 
minded mountain whites in Kentucky 
who have fallen under the displeasure of 
an undiscriminating and insular court. 
When one considers them in cool blood 
(as one is hardly able to do immediately 
after reading) one perceives that these 
life-studies present but one side of a very 
complex case—viz., that of the law 
versus the individual, and that while 
here the brief is made out solely for the 


individual, there is certainly something to- 
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be said on the side of the law. The rest 
of the tales are told in their author’s 
characteristically clever and sprightly 
fashion, and present the under dog in va- 
rious aspects—grave, gay, guileless and 
game—but always entertaining. 

st 


Literary Notes 


“Tue First and Second Books of Esdras,” 
edited by Archibald Duff, form a new number 
of the Dent-Lippincott Bible. 


....‘ Hereward the Wake,” in two volumes, 
is added to J. F. Taylor & Co.’s excellent Li- 
brary Edition of Charles Kingsley. 


....The Cumulative Index Company now 
issues in a convenient volume a reprint in one 
alphabet of their quarterly issues for 1899. We 
have thus in handy form for reference a catalog 
by authors and titles of all the principal maga- 
zine articles of that year. They propose to 
issue similar volumes for the remaining years 
up to date (The Cumulative, Index Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


.... The Witchery of Sleep,” by Willard 
Moyer, is a book somewhat unique in its kind. 
After a few chapters on sleep and sleeping 
places comes a selection of quotations on the 
subject brought together from a fairly wide 
range of reading. It is decidedly interesting to 
compare the verses on this universal topic from 
the various poets. The book also contains a 
number of full page illustrations of famous 
beds, ete. (New York: Ostermoor & Co., 
$2.00.) 


....The tenth volume of “The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia” contains words from 
Infantry to Larramendi. Some of the illus- 
trations in this volume, as for instance the col- 
ored plates of insects and plants, are a useful 
addition to the text. Other illustrations seem 


* to have been inserted merely to catch the popu- 


lar taste. It does not seem clear, for example, 
how a full-page scene from “The River Jor- 
dan” which might represent almost any river 
in the world, really increases the value of a 
cyclopedia. ; 


....W. E. Henley, well known as a poet and 
as a trenchant uncompromising critic, died, 
July 12th, at his residence at Woking. Mr. 
Henley was only fifty-four years old, and was 
in his usual health until a fortnight before his 
death. He was at one time a collaborator with 
Stevenson, and his criticism of Stevenson, not 
long since, raised a storm of protest. One of 
his stanzas is much quoted: 

“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the Master of my Fate, 

I am the Captain of my Soul.” 






Pebbles 


THERE was once a maiden named Clare, 
Who kept a fat rat in her hair, 

But her pet, a small cat, 

Did tackle that rat, 
And the poor girl now uses pumped air. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


...-On the day that President Roosevelt 
arrived in Topeka triplets were born to a 
mother in Chanute and also to a mother in 
Humboldt. Kansas doesn’t profess to go deep- 
ly into sociological problems such as the Presi- 
dent’s theory of race suicide, but she always 
strives to please—Kansas City Journal. 


...-He told his son to milk the cows, feed 
the horses, slop the pigs, hunt the eggs, feed 
the calves, catch the colt and put him in the 
stable, cut some wood, split some kindlings for 
morning, stir the cream, put fresh water in the 
creamery after supper, and be sure and study 
his lessons before he went to bed. Then he 
went to the Farmers’ Club to discuss the ques- 
tion, “How to Keep Boys on the Farm.”—. 
Country Life in America. 


....Now that newspaper prize competitions. 
are in order, we desire to keep in fashion by 
offering a magnificent prize to the novelist who. 
is most successful in self-advertising. Any 
aspirant who will cut out this paragraph and' 
send it to us with three cents and a statement 
of his method of advertising himself will re- 
ceive, postage free, a copy of the next issue of 
the very best daily in America, which modes 
forbids us to name. In order that the ran 
and file of our novelists may not regard their 
chances as hopeless, we expressly bar from 
the competition Thomas Hall Caine and Marie 
Corelli in England, and Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
and Harold MacGrath in the United States. 
With these formidable competitors out of the 
way, there is a fair opportunity for every able- 
bodied novelist now working at the trade. We 
regard it as only just to put Mr. Caine and 
Miss Corelli out of the running, for Mr. 
Caine himself admits that he is the greatest 
living novelist; and Miss Corelli stands quite 
as high in the opinion of those who have never 
read the writings of any one else. Mr. Dixon’s 
anecdotes about himself and his children are 
so much more numerous than those about 
other great men that he may fairly be sus- 
pected of employing an assistant; and Mr. 
MacGrath’s tales about the sources of his plots, 
his methods of composition and his gift of 
repartee are so unconvincing that they are com- 
monly supposed to be a continuation of his 
efforts at fiction. Now is the time to enter this 
great educational competition, which is in- 
dorsed by Sunny Jim, the Mayor of Spotless 
Town, Charles Frohman and President Roose--. 
velt—New York Evening Post. 
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For Civilization at Evansville 


Tuis midnight battle of militia and 
mob in the second city of Indiana should 
cause every American citizen to consider 
solemnly the problem now presented by 
such disorder, and to determine what his 
duty is. He should ask himself what 
he ought to do, and how his influence can 
best be exerted, to check and suppress 
the rapid and menacing growth of the 
mob spirit. This growth, in its most 
dangerous aspect, has been the work 
of only a few years. It is true that for 
assaults upon white women it has been 
customary during many years past to 
lynch negroes in the South; but we need 
to go back only a short time to find the 
first burning of a negro at the. stake. 
Since that first of a series of dreadful 
and barbarous events there have been 
seen a steadily increasing contempt for 
the due process of law, a growing desire 
on the part of lynchers and burners for 
that publicity which at first was avoided, 
greater complacency on the part of pub- 
lic officers who have permitted prisoners 
to be taken from their custody by mobs, 
and an ever lengthening list of the of- 
fenses for which lynching is by many 
regarded as a fitting punishment. 

One lynching begets another ; brutality 
and torture in one town suggest similar 
exhibitions of barbarity elsewhere; if to 
rape is added homicide or even theft as 
a sufficient cause for lynching, in one 
State, the same offenses are added to 
the lyncher’s list in another; and the 
infamous inactivity of public officers 
where the most shocking torture has been 
openly and defiantly inflicted serves to 
encourage torturers and to restrain the 
authorities in other places. 

The mob in Evansville had been 
stimulated to its excesses by the refusal 
of the authorities to prosecute well 
known citizens who recently burned a 
negro school teacher at the stake, for 
homicide, in Belleville, Ill. The offenses 
of Wyatt. in Belleville, and of Brown, in 
Evansville, were of a similar character. 
In neither case were the lynchers able 
to offer as an excuse for their acts the 


crime that was formerly almost the only 
warrant for the lynching of negroes. In 
neither city was there any reason to ex- 
pect a failure of justice; these offenders 
would have been punished surely and 
speedily by the courts of Illinois and In- 
diana. But in Evansville the mob, when 
it was dispersed by the guns of the 
militia, was no longer striving to punish 
a prisoner held for so serious a crime 
as homicide or murder; it had set out to 
kill, and possibly to burn at the stake, 
sixteen negroes, some of whom had been 
imprisoned for nothing more than petty 
theft. 

To this extreme of lawlessness and 
folly had the mob spirit brought a large 
number of the residents of Evansville. 
Fortunately they were checked by citi- 
zen soldiers who did not shrink from 
doing their duty, soldiers who had the 
support of a civilized and fearless Gov- 
ernor, even if they could not look to their 
local civil authorities for such encourage- 
ment as thev deserved. Not their action, 
but the necessity for it, is to be deplored. 
Their shots were fired not only in defense 
of the negro prisoners and of themselves, 
but also in defense of American civiliza- 
tion and liberty, whose sure foundations 
are law and the just enforcement of it. 
They are not responsible for shedding 
the blood and taking the lives of both 
the guilty and the innocent. Blame for 
that rests upon the local authorities who 
had paltered with the rioters, permitting 
them for days to revel in violence with 
impunity. It must rest also upon the 
inhabitants and officers of many other 
towns where such mobs have been al- 
lowed to work their will, committing 
crimes that would disgrace a savage and 
for which the nation is ashamed. 

Mob violence has been checked in 
Evansville, but we must not assume that 
the disease has been overcome and will 
disappear because that which is the only 
remedy for a virulent manifestation of 
it has been administered once in Indiana. 
It is widespread and deep-seated. While 
the prevalence of it is due mainly to race 
hatred in the South (and elsewhere, in 
less degree), it has had other causes. 
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Whenever crimes of violence have been 
committed by groups of men, and have 
gone unpunished, this dangerous spirit 
of contempt or disregard for the agencies 
which civilization has chosen for the 
preservation of order and liberty has 
been encouraged and stimulated. 

How unnecessary and superfluous it 
seems, at first thought, to argue in the 
United States that the law should be 
observed and honored, and that mob 
rule and organized defiance of laws and 
courts are injurious and should be pre- 
vented at any cost! The record of events 
shows, however, that the time has come 
when argument in support of such truths, 
which should be accepted by every Amer- 
ican who is not an imbecile or a rascal, 
is required in the interest of public 
safety. 

Those who give due weight to the 
experience of mankind and, have learned 
the lessons taught by every contest for 
human liberty should strive to enlighten 
others who have been misled—to con- 
vince them that whatever may be the 
crime for which a mob seeks to inflict 
punishment, mob violence in such a coun- 
try as this, especially if it escapes the 
lawful penalty, is always a crime more 
to be abhorred and infinitely more dan- 
gerous. To those who thoughtlessly or 
ignorantly say that the life of a prisoner 
is of so little value that it ought not to 
be preserved at the cost of the blood or 
lives of men who attack a jail in which 
the prisoner is confined, it should be 
shown that defense of a prisoner so 
hunted is defense not only of an accused 
man, but also of the institutions and 
liberties of the Republic. Law-abiding . 
citizens are safe and free only under a 
reign of law. 

The unchecked activity of a mob in- 
evitably releases for the injury of the 
public that evil element of the population 
in every city and town that is ordinarily 
restrained by fear of the law, and the 
successful repression of which is a proof 
of civilization. In the brief history of 
this vigorous attempt to preserve the 
advantages of civilization at Evansville 
there are texts for innumerable dis- 
courses against mob rule. By no means 
the least forcible of them are to be found 
in the sharp telegram sent to a weak 
judge by Governor Durbin. The true 


spirit of American liberty and justice is 
found in every word of that message. 


a 


The New Physics and O.d 
Problems 


THE remarks of Lord Kelvin in moving 
a vote of thanks to the Rev. Professor 
Henslow for his address on “ Present 
Day Rationalism,” in a course of Chris- 
tian Apologetics given by the Christian 
Association of University College, Lon- 
don, has started a discussion which for 
the number of distinguished men who 
have contributed to it and the importance 
and variety of the issues involved is one 
of the most interesting which has oc- 
carred in many years. When an Eng- 
lishman is excited about anything his 
first impulse is to write to the Times, 
and when once a controversy is started 
John Bull never lets go. 

The particulsr words of Lord Kelvin 
which excited the most controversy are, 
as he has revised them for publication, 
that while a 


“ fortuitous concourse of atoms is not an in- 
appropriate description of formation of a 
crystal, it is utterly absurd in respect to the 
coming into existence, or the growth, or the 
continuation of the molecular combinations 
presented by living things. Here scientific 
thought is compelled to accept the idea of a 
creative power. Forty years ago I asked 
Liebig, walking somewhere in the country, if 
he believed that the grass and the flowers 
which we saw around us grew by mere chem- 
ical forces. He answered, ‘No, no more than 
I could believe that a book of botany describ- 
ing them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ 

Every action cf free will is a miracle 
to physical and chemical and mathematical 
science.’ 


Evidently words could hardly have 
been chosen more apt to excite a storm 
from all quarters, and some of the criti- 
cisms on this utterance are worth noting. 
Sir Thistleton-Dyer, director of Kew 
Gardens, says: 


“Lord Kelvin wipes out by a stroke of his 
pen the position won for us by Darwin,” and 
holds that “ the argument from design applies 
as much to a diamond as to a caterpillar,” and 
quotes Lord Kelvin’s own words before the 
British Association in 1871: “If a probable 
solution [for every problem], consistent with 
the ordinary course of nature, can be found, 
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we must not invoke an abnormal act of creative 
power.” 


Karl Pearson objects to using a secu- 
lar university for 


“an anti-Darwinian crusade which does not 
proceed from the inspiration of science, but 
from a mistaken notion that man can a priori 
assert what method of conducting the universe 
is or is not consonant with the divine dignity.” 


Prof. E. Ray Lankester, the great 
zoologist, holds that 


“there is no relation between science and re- 
ligion. There is, it is true, often an antago- 
nistic relation between exponents of science 
and exponents of religion when the latter mis- 
represent or deny the conclusions of scientific 
research or try to prevent its being carried on; 
or, again, when the former presume, by mag- 
nifying the extremely limited conclusions of 
science, to deal in a destructive spirit with the 
existence of those beliefs and hopes which are 
called ‘ religion.’ Setting aside such excusable 
and purely personal collisions between the rival 
claimants for authority and power, it appears 
to me that science proceeds on its part without 
any contact with religion, and that religion has 
not in its essential qualities anything to hope 
for, or to fear from, science. Lord 
Kelvin seems to have formed the conception 
of a creator who first of all, without care or 
foresight, has produced what we call matter 
with its necessary properties, and allowed it 
to aggregate and _ crystallize, and 
then, as a second effort, has brought some of 
these elements together with ‘creative and 
directive purpose,’ mixing them, as it were, 
with ‘2 vital principle’ so as to form living 
things. It is not obvious what value 
this curious conception of intermittent creative 
power and purpose can be to religion.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge and many others are, 
according to the latest news from the 
seat of war, hotly discussing whether di- 
rective purpose and free will are or are 
not violations of the laws of conservation 
of matter, of momentum and of energy, 
Professor Lodge holding that 
“it is possible for live things to affect the 
motion of matter in an unpredictable and 
capricious manner, though always in accord- 
ance with laws of motion.” 


On the question of who originated the 
phrase “the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,’ Cicero or Democritus, the debate 
has brought in the advisability of abol- 
ishing the compulsory entrance examina- 
tion in Greek at Oxford. The question 
of the propziety of religious lectures in 
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a secular university has led to the dis- 
cussion of the attitude of the Non- 
conformist toward the new. education 
law. So far as we have ovserved Cham- 
berlain’s tarifé proposals have not been 
brought into the controversy, but doubt- 
less will be in connection with the sub- 
ject of free will as the conflict ramifies 
through the reviews. 

This discussion is an interesting illus- 
tration of the difference between English 
and American journalism. If an Ameri- 
can Kelvin—altho we have no American 
Kelvin—should. have made a few re- 
marks of this sort no daily paper would 
have printed them, except perhaps in the 
joke column, and it would not have been 
subjected to the searching criticism of 
diverse and competent minds. In Amer- 
ica subjects are not threshed out, and the 
wheat and the chaff go together, with 
few to distinguish between them. 

We have given these quotations be- 
cause they are not accessible to some of 
our readers, and it is necessary to know 
how these old problems are viewed by 
prominent men of science at the present 
day. On account of the haphazard na- 
ture of the discussion it will probably not 
result in any important conclusion, but it 
shows that the time has come for the ear- 
nest consideration of the old philosoph- 
ical and theological problems in the light 
of the newer conceptions of science. The 
discoveries in physics, chemistry and bi- 
ology of the last few years have been so 
great that the old formulas and ideas in 
these sciences appear quite inadequate. 
Only three years ago Professor Haeckel 
published his Confession of Lack of 
Faith, and attempted to solve the “ Rid- 
dle of the Universe” by the use of one 
key, the laws of the conservation of mat- 
ter and energy. Now in the fact that 
radium continues to give off energy with- 
out any apparent source of supply we 
have what seems at first sight to be a 
violation of the law of the conservation 
of energy, and Professor Ostwald. one 
of the foremost authorities on physical 
chemistry, does not hesitate to declare the 
law of the conservation of weight in 
chemical processes is proved to be incor- 
rect by the recent experiments of H. 
Landolt. Some of the younger school of 
chemists laugh at the atomic theory, and 
some of our newer psychologies make 
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little mention of the will, free or other- 
wise. But the old problems of human 
life and thought reappear in new lan- 
guage, and the demand of the times 
comes for such solutions as man can give 
of them to be rewritten in another form. 
This year the Bridgewater fund trustees 
wind up the affairs of their seventy-five 
years’ administration, and the eight vol- 
umes “On the Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness of God as Manifested in Crea- 
tion” gather dust undisturbed in our 
theological libraries. But the theme re- 
mains and it is the duty of each genera- 
tion to treat it in its own phraseology and 
according to its own forms of thought. 


wa 


Ravaging the World 


Ir Chaucer and Shakespeare could 
come back from “sweet Jerusalem ” to 
look once more upon “this troublous 
world,” it would not be any new longing 
“to gone on pilgrimages” or any new 
play in the comedy of human life that 
would most deeply move their spirits. 
Love, jealousy and hate, ambition and 
revenge continue to move figures on the 
stage as from the beginning of time. As 
in those fresh morning days of English 
song the thoughtless and the gay, the 
grave and the sad move on in companies 
and throngs through the highways and 
the byways of travel, pilgrims to every 
shrine, and enjoying one another as they 
go. In none of these matters has man 
changed. But the world itself on which 
those poets looked is no longer the same. 
Many of the fairest scenes which they 
loved have disappeared forever. They 
lasted until a little more than a century 
ago. Since then man has expended his 
energies in ravaging the world. 

There remain in England and on the 
Continent fragments of natural forest 
and well-kept parks, in which here and 
there survive trees that a Druid might 
have loved, centuries old. Diminishing 
rivers still flow to the sea, but not through 
forest glades or wide reaches of un- 
spoiled meadows, as when the legends of 
Merlin and of Robin Hood, of trouba- 
dour and minnesinger lingered, where 
screaming locomotives or the wires of 
telegraphs and telephones now carry the 
latest sensation of the hour. The great 
forests are gone; every beautiful valley 
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bristles with mills and chimney stacks. 
The brooks of sweet waters are no longer 
sweet, but, tortured into unnatural 
courses, they serve to bear away the dyes 
and scum of “industry.” The most ro- 
mantic river of the world, the Rhine, 
flows as of old between beetling crags, 
wild and castle-crowned, and glorious 
vineyards stretch along the lower levels 
of its banks. But the money-maker has 
found its forest wealth, its clays and 
building stones, its mineral springs. 
Brick chimneys belch bituminous smoke 
before the traveler’s gaze as his eye seeks 
the Seven Mountains, or the Drachen- 
fels, or Rolandseck, while everywhere 
vast scars in what was once the pictur- 
esque mountainside show the work of the 
quarryman’s drill. 

In our own country the devastation has 
been even greater, and it is now going on 
at a rate which threatens to leave little 
of natural beauty at the end of the twen- 
tieth century. To the eyes of our chil- 
dren an oak or a pine more than one hun- 
dred years old will be an infrequent 
sight, and that too in a continent which, 
less than twenty-five years ago, still 
abounded in remnants of the forest 
primeval. On the Pacific Coast the great 
sequoias, older than the western civiliza- 
tion of Europe, are falling before the 
ruthless money-lust of the lumberman. 
The wide free plains of the Rocky Moun- 
tain slopes will never again see the herds 
of bison, or even the wide ranging cattle 
of less than a generation since. They are 
inclosed in barbed wire fences and re- 
duced well nigh to the tameness of sub- 
urban lots. Niagara itself will soon be 
only a mill dam, making dollars for men 
who nominally have souls, but who 
would turn them into securities to draw 
checks on if they could. 

A hundred years ago Europe and 
America abounded in almost infinitely 
varied forms of wild animal life, and 
especially of birds. Here and there rem- 
nants of big game may still be found. 
But many a species have become extinct 
within a century, and many more will 
have passed away within the lifetime of 
men not yet old. That this planet is soon 
to be a birdless world seems almost in- 
evitable. The senseless slaughter has 
been slightly, if at all, checked by the 
protests of those who realize what ma- 
terial damage, as well as loss of joy and 
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beauty, is threatened. To a man with a 
milliner’s mind the life of a bird is a 
small matter. 

Practically all of this ravaging of the 
world has been done and is being done 
by men who have no scruples about ways 
and means where money making is con- 
cerned. It is easy to say that man re- 
quires the materials which are being ob- 
tained by this appalling destruction of 
life and beauty. No stupider lie could be 
framed. The natural life and beauty of 
the world are being destroyed far less to 
satisfy man’s real needs than by reckless- 
ly wasteful methods of production. It is 
not using too strong language to say that 
the day will come in America when our 
descendants will find no language bitter 
enough to word the cursings of their 
hearts upon the lumberman of to-day. 
There is not a lumberman in the United 
States who does not well know that he is 
making money by methods which are 
without economic or moral excuse. The 
men who blasted the Palisades opposite 
New York probably would not deny that 
in a well regulated community men 
should go to State’s prison for making 
money in that way. Every wholesale 
milliner who instructs his simpering 
salesgirls to say that breasts and aigrettes 
are imitations made from the feathers of 
barnyard fowls not only is a liar, but 
also, in the classic language of the la- 
mented Horace Greeley, he knows that 
he is a liar. 

And so, year by year, the world is.be- 
ing ravaged. Beauty is nothing. Money 
is everything. Truly said the keenest 
reader of the human heart, “ the love of 
money is the root of all evil.” There is 
nothing so mean, so perverse, so remorse- 
less, so insane that the money-maker will 
not do it without wincing. He will go on 
devastating the world until he has 
reached the limits which nature has 
set to his lust. When all the forests have 
been felled, and all the green lanes have 
been forgotten—when the ancient cliffs 
have become quarry holes, and the daisy- 
covered fields have: been turned into 
brick yards, the “ double infinity of sea 
and sky” will yet remain. The sunset 
cloud will glow with beauty, and the 
combing wave will break with resistless 
power. Man, the ruthless—man, the 
money-maker, will never despoil them. 
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For, thank heaven, they at least are be- 
yond his senseless grasp. 


a 


Summer Schools 


Ir has gradually come into the appre- 
hension of our people that summer is 
a good time for study. The bias to- 
ward nature study compels us to prose- 
cute part of it during those months when 
the trees are blossoming and the insects 
are at work. The summer has proved to 
be especially essential for all schools of 
biology. It is over thirty years since 
Harvard and Yale professors began to 
take part of their students to the Rocky 
Mountains and sections of the arid West 
for summer study. The seaside labora- 
tory on Penikese Island was announced 
by Professor Agassiz in the winter of 
1872. He proposed a program of in- 
struction in natural history, to be de- 
livered by the seaside at Nantucket, dur- 
ing the summer months, “chiefly de- 
signed for teachers who proposed to 
introduce the study into their schools, 
and for students preparing to become 
teachers.” This was the initial step, and 
it was a grand one. Emerson used to 
speak of “ our grandest man, Professor 
Agassiz.” The school at Penikese was 
made possible by the generosity of John 
Anderson, of New York. It was opened 
in 1873 with forty-three students. For- 
tunately Agassiz was profoundly in- 
spired with the thought of nature as a 
moral conception, “ interpenetrated by 
the Divine Will.” From that day to this 
science has moved steadily toward a 
larger and broader conception of the 
universe as the life of God. 

Prof. Asa Gray was but a few years 
later in making preparations for his 
summer school in botany. In 1878 Johns 
Hopkins University opened a laboratory 
for experimental seaside work, in marine 
zoology. The work done at this labora- 
tory, under the care of Dr. Brooks, at 
once became famous. The Wood’s Holl 
laboratory followed in 1888, under the 
care of Dr. C. O. Whitman. At this place 
was undertaken a more systematic and 
thorough course of studies. It acknowl- 
edged its historic root at Penikese, but it 
announced at once its lack of sympathy 
with merely elementary instruction, and 
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demanded that the greater part of energy 
be given to original work. For such 
work it was necessary that three full 
years be given, if possible. No student 
was admitted for less than the full year. 
The work has gone on at this station 
with increased zeal up to the present 
time. The leading professors of the 
United States are among the pupils and 
workers. 

We believe that the first attempt at a 
summer school for philosophy and liter- 
ature was that at Concord; altho Bron- 
son Alcott had sketched out something 
of the kind many years previous. The 
first session of the “Orchard House 
School” at Concord brought together 
Emerson, Professor Pierce, W. T. Har- 
ris, Mrs. Chaney, F. D. Sandborn, and 
many other well known leaders of 
thought. The first year’s program in- 
cluded lectures: on Christian Theism, 
Speculative, Political and Platonic Phi- 
losophy, the History and Moral of Art. 
The tone of the school remained, until 
it closed in 1887, highly speculative. The 
only break in this sort of work was that 
which looked toward a study of Goethe, 
Dante and Homer. Thomas Davidson 
hid himself away in the little town of 
Glenmore, in the Adirondacks, where 
for several years he devoted his energies 
to sustaining a school of scientific cul- 
ture, including a good deal of specula- 
tive philosophy. 

The door was scarcely opened by these 
schools when some of the colleges began 
to establish annexes in the way of sum- 
mer schools of music, oratory and lan- 
guage. The Amherst school was estab- 
lished in 1877. The Young Men’s 
Christian Training School, at Spring- 
field, Mass., opened in 1887. All of these 
were preliminary to the real Chautauqua. 
This movement was conceived in such 
broad terms that it has given its name 
to. the whole summer school enterprise 
throughout the United States. It is a 
wonderful illustration of the fact that 
popular demand and need gradually 
finds a perfect expression; and this ex- 
pression in turn reconstructs the social 
and economic conditions of the people. 
As early as 1890 there were over one 
thousand registered students pursuing 
Chautauqya studies, in Europe and Asia 
as well as the United States. Curiously 
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this great movement started out of the 
camp meeting, held by our fathers for 
religious purposes. It was a readjust- 
ment of the gatherings of Wesley’s day 
to modern conceptions of life and duty. 
It was due to the fact that a man of great 
breadth of culture, as well as depth of 
religious purpose, Bishop Marvin R. 
Vincent, came in contact with the re- 
ligious assembly, and felt that the old 
fashioned folk mote had served its pur- 
pose, and was outgrown by the thought 
of the people. It is impossible to-describe 
the many-sided development of this great 
institution. It has sent its tentacles out 
into every cranny of society, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. How many Cir- 
cles there are we do not know, nor do we 
have any data as to the number of stu- 
dents that are enrolled in the several 
Chautauquas. They go up into the mil- 
lions. The study of theological questions 
covers a broader field than that taken 
by most of our theological seminaries, 
while the field of scientific research is 
rivaled by the studies in art, ethics and 
literature. There are branch Chautau- 
quas in nearly every State. 

Among other schools of note are that 
at Martha’s Vinyard, and that at Eliot, 
Maine, known as Greenacre. The latter 
has for ten years sustained courses of 
lectures, but has not carried on system- 
atic study, except a coursecalledthe Mon- 
salvat School of Comparative Religions. 
There are very few colleges at the present 
time that do not bear some relation to 
the summer school, either by sustaining 
a special course or by sending their 
students and professors to Wood’s Holl, 
or to similar institutions for biological 
research. There are also a very large 
number of private enterprises, like Tower 
Hill in Wisconsin, where a great deal of 
work is done for teachers in public 
schools and for the general public. The 
close relation of Chautauqua to colleges 
was recognized very early in its career, 
and gave birth to what is now known as 
University Extension ; an idea as current 
in Europe as in America. 

The summer school not only is an ad- 
justment to the needs of the age, but it 
takes the pupil home to nature. It is 
largely out of doors work. It combines 
social sentiment with study, and unites 
all ages. It emphasizes the great fact 
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that education never ends; and that other 
scarcely less important fact, that the book 
of all books to study is the original book 
of creation. Its thought passed over to 
farm life, and orchard schools were a 
consequence. Agriculture has especially 
benefited by these peripatetic methods, 
and by the courses in entomology and 
botany offered at Cornell and elsewhere. 
The chief advantage, however, has every- 
where been that the summer schools are 
free from the traditional forces of our 
regularly established institutions of 
learning. These inherit more or less of 
the medieval, and study as well as be- 
havior is dominated by customs that run 
back as far as Duns Scotus. This is not 
true of the Chautauquas. They come 
out of the nineteenth century; are fresh 
expressions of modern life and growth. 
There is freedom to think as well as 
study, along novel lines. Hazings and 
gowns for boys are not considered essen- 
tial to the study of comparative religons, 
biological research or to lessons in prun- 
ing. In all directions economy rules. 
There are few large expenses, and none 
for social functions, athletic meets and 
degrees, altho there are Chautauqua De- 
grees—trather useless appendages. In 
all ways the growth of summer schools 
has been good for our people, and good 
in its reaction upon our schools. Sum- 
mer and out of doors tends to vigor and 
wholesomeness, to clearness of thought 
and purity of life more than the lamp 
and the cell. What comes of it is. not 
monkish, or bookish, but simple and 
natural. 
& 


Labor Laws 


Tue May Bulletin of the New York 
State Library is devoted to a review of 
legislation throughout the United 
States for the year October rst, 1901, to 
October Ist, 1902. This legislation is 
arranged in thirty-nine classes, and 
each class is treated by a writer of spe- 
cial qualifications for his task. 

The tendencies of legislation relat- 
ing to labor are always of particular 
importance. They vary considerably 
year by year, one period being marked 
by many laws and increased regulation 
of industry, and another by few laws 
and a cautious handling of the subject. 
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In the current Bulletin general labor 
legislation is summarized by Mr. Adna 
F. Weber, Ph.D., chief statistician o 
the New York State Department of 
Labor, while factory regulations are 
summarized by Mr. Horace G. Wadlin 
Librarian of the Boston Public Library 
and formerly chief of the Massachu 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. It 
is notable that in both classes of laws 
somewhat greater activity has been 
shown by the Legislatures than was 
displayed during the previous year. 
Mr. Wadlin wrote a year ago: 

“The statutes of 1901, which may be classed 
as protective legislation, intended to safeguard 
the workman in his employment, or to secure 
to him his wages, are neither very numerous 
nor very radical.” 

During the last year ‘reviewed, how- 
ever, new regulations, while perhaps 
not very radical, were fairly numerous. 
Laws specifically relating to fac- 
tories were passed by several Legisla- 
tures. Iowa strengthened and ex- 
tended its statute relating to the duties 
of its Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
so as to cover “the means of escape 
from and the protection of life and 
health in factories, the employment of 
children, together with the number of 
hours of labor exacted from them and 
from women.” Increased sanitation 
and the better grading of machinery in 
factories were also provided for, and the 
employment of persons under 16 on 
dangerous machinery was prohibited. 
Kentucky provided for the collection 
of statistics concerning labor and for 
the inspection of factories, machine 
shops and work shops. New Jersey 
provided for seven additional deputy 
factory inspectors. Massachusetts or- 
dered the providing of fresh and pure 
drinking water for all employees in all 
manufacturing establishments. 

Mining was also a subject of further 
legislation. Iowa ordered a semi-an- 
nual inspection of coal mines having an 
output of 50 tons or more a day and 
put further precautions about the work 
of coal blasting, while Maryland re- 
vised its mining laws in a number of 
particulars. 

Sweat shops were more rigorously 
regulated in Maryland. Inspection is 
now ordained in dwelling places used 
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for the making of clothing, furs or fur 
trimmings, purses, feathers, artificial 
flowers, cigarets and cigars, and a 
written permit for such manufacture 
is required. 

Of more general labor legislation, 
the safeguarding of children in their 
employment received considerable at- 
tention. Minor alterations were made 
in the laws of Massachusetts and Ohio, 
in the latter the prohibitive age being 
raised from 13 to 14 years. Maryland 
raised the age limit in factories from 12 
to 14 years, tho with numerous excep- 
tions, and prohibited the employment 
of persons under 16 years in the manu- 
facture or sale of liquors. Kentucky 
made unlawful the employment of per- 
sons under 14 in factories, work shops 
or mines, unless with the consent of the 
County Judge, tho to the County At- 
torney is given the power of overruling 
the decision of the former. 

The hours of labor on public works 
met with less than the usual amount of 
attention. California voters carried a 
Constitutional amendment making 
eight hours a maximum day’s work in 
public employment, and the New York 
Legislature passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion in favor of a Constitutional amend- 
ment empowering the Legislature to 
regulate hours, wages and other condi- 
tions of labor on public work. The 
hours of women and children in fac- 
tories were reduced to 58 in Rhode Is- 
land, while Louisiana brought within 
its 60-hour law for women and minors 
under 18 those employed in telegraph 
and telephone offices. 

The hours of male adults in most, if 
not all, branches of industry were made 
amenable to legislative acts through a 
Constitutional amendment passed by 
Colorado voters in November, 1902. 
Both Rhode Island and Louisiana pre- 
scribed 10 hours’ labor, to be per- 
formed within 12 consecutive hours, as 
the maximum day’s work for street rail- 
way employees. 

Employers’ liability was the sub- 
ject of much discussion and of several 
laws. Virginia modified the common 
law doctrine regarding negligence of a 
fellow servant by making railroad cor- 
porations liable when the employee’s 
injury is caused by the negligence of 


agent or officer, or person superior to 
employee, or neglect of co-employee in 
another department. Ohio made all 
employers liable for injuries caused by 
the negligence of employees intrusted 
with the duty of inspecting or repairing 
machinery and appliances. New York’s 
law is similar to the Virginia statute, 
tho it applies to all employers. 'Mary- 
land combined insurance with employ- 
ers’ liability, and enacted a novel law 
providing for the payment of $1,000 to 
the heirs of a workman killed in the 
course of employment in steam and 
street railways, quarrying, mining and 
public works. 

As is well known, labor legislation 
has been more guarded and less com- 
mon during the last few years than at 
an earlier period. Employers . have 
stedfastly fought advances on this line, 
and the courts have frequently inter- 
posed on grounds of restraint of liberty 
and violation of freedom of contract. 
The list of eight-hour, minimum wage 
and _ similar laws declared unconstitu- 
tional by State courts during the last 
five years is rather remarkable for its 
inclusiveness. Nevertheless, there are 
signs that on two linés at least labor 
legislation will score marked advances 
in the not remote future. One of these 
is child labor, the abuses of which have 
roused a strong public sentiment for 
reform. The other is the reduction of 
hours in dangerous trades. The deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Utah case acknowledges 
the police power of the Legislature in 
dealing with this subject. Colorado, it 
is true, waived this. decision, and se- 
cured its rights to interpose by means 
of a Constitutional amendment; but in 
many other States it is expected that 
the Legislatures will assume the exer- 
cise of the power which the Federal 
Court has acknowledged to be indubi- 
tably theirs. 

a” 
The excavations at Oxy- 
rhynchus have produced 
another fragment of a 
Greek papyrus containing some new 
“logia ” which seem to be as important 
as those discovered in 1897 at the same 
place. The new papyrus is very imper- 
fectly preserved, but contains six say- 
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ings, each of them introduced, as in the 
document earlier found, by the words 
“Jesus saith,” and the whole is intro- 
duced as “the words which Jesus, the 
living Lord, spake” to two of his dis- 
ciples. Two of the sayings are to be 
found in the Gospel as we have it. These 
are: “ The Kingdom of God is within 
you,” and “ Many that are first shall be 
last, and the last shall be first.” Part of 
one of the others, “ He that wanders 
shall reign and he that reigns shall rest,” 
is quoted by Clement of Alexandria as 
from the Gospel according to the He- 
brews. This will assist in identifying 
the source of these fragments, and pos- 
sibly also of the “ logia” found in 1897, 
which Professor Harnack and others re- 
ferred to the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. Numerous fragments of lost 
Greek classics were also found, and an 
epitome of Livy covering Books 37-39 
and 49-55. All the books of Livy later 
than the forty-fifth are lost,.and the 
epitome of Livy which is known differs 
. in its contents very much from this one. 
None of these literary fragments pos- 
sesses the value of the Timotheus poem 
which we published not long since, but 
they serve to keep expectation, awake as 
to what may any day be found. 


5 


If the Hague Court has 
been the greatest achieve- 
ment so far accomplished 
toward the confederation of the nations 
of the world, it will interest our readers 
to know that on. April 22d of this year 
a much more radical treaty was promul- 
gated at the City of Mexico between 
certain of the Latin American republics. 
The treaty, whose full text has just 
reached us, does nothing less than pro- 
vide for compulsory arbitration: between 
nations. It is a direct outcome of the 
Second International Conference of 
American States, held in the City of 
Mexico in the last months of 1901. The 
treaty was then signed by the accredited 
representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador and Uruguay, 
with the understanding that it should be- 
come effective as soon as three of the 
aforesaid governments should ratify it. 
This has now been done by Mexico, 
Guatemala and Uruguay. The article 
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which provides for compulsory arbitra- 
tion is as follows: 

“The high contracting parties obligate them- 
selves to submit to the decision of arbitrators 
all controversies that exist or may arise among 
them and which diplomacy cannot settle, pro- 
vided that in the exclusive judgment of any of 
the interested nations said controversies do not 
affect either the independence or the national 
honor. Independence or national honor shall 
not be considered as involved in controversies 
with regard to diplomatic privileges, bound- 
aries, rights of navigation, and validity, con- 
struction and enforcement of treaties.” 

If the nations adhering to this treaty 
were only as powerful as those adhering 
to the Hague treaty its good effect on 
the future of the world would be in- 
calculable. As the American people have 
already made their united states into a 
Nation, so let us hope the example of 
the United States, of the Hagtie Court 
and the new Mexican Court will event- 
ually make the united nations into a 
State. 

& 


The Case of 1 some of the current 
Mr. Schwab ‘™OFalizing upon what ap- 

pears to be virtually the 
retirement of Mr. Charles M.*Schwab 
from the presidency of the greatest cor- 
poration in the world it is assumed that * 
his health was affected and his usefulness 
impaired by his desire and his attempts 
to get rich quickly. But Mr. Schwab pos- 
sessed great wealth when he became 
president of the Steel Corporation. One 
cause of his subsequent misfortunes and 
errors was the fact that he had suddenly 
become a multimillionaire. His interest 
in the Carnegie company, acquired by 
the methods used by Mr. Carnegie to 
encourage his young assistants, was sud- 
denly materialized in tangible and valu- 
able securities when the great property 
was merged in the Steel Corporation. 
After the consolidation it was estimated 
that Mr. Schwab possessed a fortune of 
between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000. 
He had been living in a modest and con- 
servative way. As the head of the great 
Corporation, with en office in New York, 
he became associated with men who had 
long been accustomed to use in the great 
cities of the world the incomes of such 
fortunes as his. We judge that he set 
out to follow them in taking advantage 
of the material comforts and enjoyments 
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which are available for the multimillion- 
aire, and at the same time not only to 
perform the work of his office but also 
to engage in large industrial projects 
outside of it. This was a task too great 
for any man, and surely too formidable 
for one of his previous training and en- 
vironment. The cares and responsibili- 
ties of the Steel Corporation presidency 
were such that he could carry them with 
safety only by avoiding other cares and 
by living in a simple way. But he began 
the erection of a city mansion which was 
to cost $3,000,000, planned the establish- 
ment of a country seat, became deeply 


interested in new industrial combina- - 


tions—such as the Shipbuilding com- 
pany, the Foundries company, etc.—and 
also devoted a part of his time to chari- 
table projects. Under all this weight his 
health gave way. While trying to regain 
it he was guilty’ of indiscretions—in no 
way criminal or immoral—which im- 
paired public confidence in him as a 
trustworthy and conservative manager 
of great undertakings. More recently 
the reverses of the Shipbuilding com- 
pany tended to associate him in the mind 
of the investing public with a badly con- 
ducted and unsuccessful corporation. 
For these reasons he became a less valu- 
able asset of the Steel Corporation. The 
lesson of it all is obvious. Mr. Schwab 
has suffered by reason of the tempta- 


tions of great wealth suddenly acquired . 


or materialized, and of the new associa- 
tions acquired with it, but not by any in- 
dulgence in speculation with the hope of 
becoming rich. If he had confined his 
energies to the business of his office and 
been content with the moderate life and 
simple pleasures which had satisfied him 
before the merger took place, he would 
have had before him many years of ex- 
cellent and admirable service. 


J 


The announcement of 
Mrs. Stanford in her in- 
augural address as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees that hence- 
forth the power to choose and discharge 
professors would be taken from Presi- 
dent Jordan and given into the hands of 
the trustees, relieves him from an anoma- 
lous and at times embarrassing position. 
To exercise unlimited power is very 
pleasant, but to have it supposed that you 
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can do anything you wish to do, and at 
the same time to know that you cannot, is 
quite the contrary. Whatever view we 
may take of the dismissal of Professor 
Ross, it is not to be supposed that Presi- 
dent Jordan acted entirely on his own 
judgment in the matter, for his course 
was not in accordance with his decided 
and outspoken character. On the whole 
President Jordan’s career as an autocrat 
has been a successful one. He has picked 
out good men in most cases, and under 
the influence of his powerful individual- 
ity the university has in a remarkably 
short time come to have a character of its 
own. Under the new régime his power 
will' probably be as great as it has been, 
but his responsibility is less. In the fu- 
ture if any suspicion arises that freedom 
of teaching is being interfered with, it 
will be Mrs. Stanford and the other mem- 
bers of the board who will have to stand 
the criticism. The existence of a uni- 
versity during the life of its founder is 
a perilous one, even in those rare cases 
where the patron has the tact not to in- 
terfere with the management; but such 
an institution, once founded, has a life 
of its own which lasts through centuries, 
and its work becomes far greater and 
more important than the mind of its 
founder conceived. 


The special grand jury 
which has been investigat- 
ing the charges that po- 
lygamy exists in Utah reports that it 
“has not been able to secure evidence 
that a single case of polygamy has oc- 
curred in this district since Utah became 
a State. The rumors of the commission 
of this crime seem to have grown out of 
innocent circumstances which in ordi- 
nary communities would have created no 
suspicion or scandal.” Thus at last “ the 
twin relic of barbarism” is completely 
extinct. Let us all rejoice over this 
healthful condition of morals in Utah, 
where there is not only no crime, but 
public opinion is so vigilant that even 
minor indiscretions and violations of eti- 
quet are severely censured. The jury 
is quite right in thinking that Utah is no 
ordinary community. It certainly could 
not be truthfully said of any other State 
in the Union that there had been no cases 
of polygamy in it for the past seven 
years. 


Utah a 
Model State 
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Publishers and The agrees nt” of the 
Book Sellers Principal publishers of the 
country to refuse to sell 
books to retailers who will not maintain 
the fixed price for the public has been 
declared by the courts “a combination 
against the public policy, illegal and 
void.” It has been found practically im- 
possible to enforce the rule in the case 
of some department stores, and some 
readers have been greatly irritated by 
the publisher’s announcement on the lit- 
tle slip of paper, which, falling out of a 
newly opened book, informed them that 
here was another thing that they could 
not do, and deprived them of the delight- 
ful sensation of getting something at a 
discount. Now both classes of book 
buyers, the lovers of bargains and the 
lovers of freedom of trade, will be happy, 
and probably some other method, less 
obnoxious to the law and to the country 
readers, will be found to protect the in- 
terests of the book sellers. It will be re- 
called that Ruskin objected strenuously 
to the present method of selling books on 
the ground that it was in violation of eco- 
nomic, or, as he would say, moral laws, 
and he had his publisher put his later 
books on the market at a fixed and 
known price, the same for one or a thou- 
sand copies, and allowed the book sellers 
to charge whatever more they wished to 
for the trouble of handling them. This 
innovation was not, however, practically 
a success, notwithstanding the reputation 
of the author and the number of his fol- 
lowers. 
J 
Very welcome news comes 
from the laboratory of the 
Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service at Washington of the 
discovery of a parasite fatal to the mos- 
quito by Dr. C. W. Stiles, who made such 
a sensation last year by the announce- 
ment of what was called “the germ of 
laziness ” as the cause of degeneracy of 
some of the poor whites of the South. 
The new mosquito parasite has been 
named by its discoverer Agamomermis 
culicis and belongs to the family of gor- 
dius or horsehair worms. Itinfects themo- 
squito during the larvae or pupae stages 
and grows in the abdominal cavity. It is 
thought that seasons and places in which 
mosquitoes are few owe their immunity 
to the fact that the conditions are favor- 
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able to growth of the mosquito disease, 
and this suggests the possibility of assist- 
ing in the propagation of the parasite as 
a means of getting rid of the most dan- 
gerous of our insect pests. Instead of 
the method now used, of covering with 
oil the surfaces of standing pools and 
swamps, it may be more effective to see 
that they are supplied with the mosquito 
worm. We must not hope too much 
from this, however, for parasites fatal to 
the chinch bug and to the grasshopper 
have been known for years, and it has 
been found possible to spread these dis- 
eases artificially, yet there have proved 
to be great practical difficulties in the 
way of exterminating or even control- 
ing the ravages of these insects. We 
can, nevertheless, take comfort in the 
thought that, the mosquitoes, who are 
trying to.inoculate us with malarial or 
yellow fever germs, have’ troubles of 
their own, and we may be charitable 
enough to think that their bad temper is 
due to intestinal worms. 
Sd 

The Young Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of San Francisco attacks 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the 
University of California, for smoking 
cigarets on trains in the presence of 
students, and drinking in public places. 
We cannot discuss now the propriety of 
President Wheeler’s conduct, but we 
wonder why so much emphasis was laid 
on the publicity as an aggravation of the 
offense. What effect would it have on 
the morals of the students to know that 
President Wheeler smoked and drank in 
the privacy of his own apartment, but 
avoided being seen at these amusements 
for fear of setting a example? 


The city of Harrowgate, England, 
has just opened a handsome municipal 


Kursaal. Kursaals, as our readers who 
have traveled much know, are familiar 
features of the famous resorts of Eu- 
rope, but this is the first time in which 
an English city has owned and operated 
a pleasure house. English municipali- 
ties are away ahead of us in all manner 
of socialistic experiments, for they not 
only have successfully solved the prob- 
lem of public ownership of gas and 
water and street railways, but they 
even go so far as to municipalize the 
milk supply and breed rabbits. 


? 
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Old Maids’ Insurance 


A COMPARATIVE novelty in the line of 
insurance prevails in Denmark, in which 
country if a sum approximating $200 is 
deposited with an insuring company on 
behalf of a girl at birth she becomes en- 
titled, if unmarried at thirty years of 
age, to receive an annuity of nearly 
$25, which is increased by $25 every 
ten years. In case she marries be- 
fore the age of thirty the original 
amount deposited is returned to her. If 
she dies before attaining that age there 
is a provision in the policy that makes 
available a sum of from $30 to $35 
toward her funeral expenses. With the 
growing tendency toward an expansion 
of insurance, and its extended applica- 
tion, it might not bé out of place if we 
had in this country a reliable old maids’ 
insurance system, or a system of insur- 
ance against the possibility of spinster- 
hood. This would provide a financial 
compensation for domestic joys denied 
the insurer and would be perfectly 
legitimate. 
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THe Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, of Watertown, N. Y., has just 
completed a half century of existence, 
having been founded at Evans Mills, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., in 1853. It 
was originally designed for the benefit 
of agriculturists. In 1893 the com- 
pany began to substitute mercantile 
classes for farm business, and since then, 
its methods have been gradually assimi- 
lated to those of the ordinary Agency 
Company. The company’s statement in 
its recently issued handbook, that it 
incurs and pays a loss every other hour 
of the working day, is most interesting. 
Notwithstanding this fact it makes rea- 
sonable gains in strength as the years 
roll on. The building now occupied by 
the Agricultural Insurance Company 
was purchased in 1892. Its assets 
at the present time are $2,566,249.52; 
liabilities, except capital, $1,449,189.10, 
and its surplus to policyholders is 
$1,117,060.42. The officers and direct- 
ors for 1903 are: President, Hon. A. 
H. Sawyer; Vice-President, Chauncey 


Patterson; Secretary and Treasurer, 
William H. Stevens; Assistant Secre- 
tary, John Q. Adams; Cashier, Lewis 
F. Phillips; Superintendent of Agencies, 
Hyram Barnum. The directors are: 
John Q. Adams, D. M. Anderson, H. 
Barnum, R. J. Buck, John C. Knowlton, 
D. C. Middleton, J. R. Miller, C. Patter- 
son, A. H. Sawyer, Titus Sheard, W. C. 
Stebbins, E. B. Sterling, W. H. Stevens, 
N. P. Wardwell and R. S. Whitman. 


....lhe Royal Arcanum, in the mat- 
ter of certain changes recently made in 
its constitution, laws, rules and regula- 
tions, is manifesting a tendency toward 
conservatism. For example: It now pro- 
scribes certain occupations, and a mem- 
ber of the order designing to enter a pro- 
scribed occupation is obliged to conform 
to new rules calling for the filing of a 
waiver, which is attached to his applica- 
tion, and if approved by the supreme sec- 
retary it thereupon becomes and remains 
a part of the member’s contract with the 
order. Another change recently made. in 
the Royal Arcanum scheme is a clause 
relating to suicides which reads as fol- 
lows: 


“The taking of his own life by a member 
within five years from and including the date 
of his initiation, whether he be then sane or 
insane, shall cancel and render null and void 
his benefit certificate, and terminate all rights 
and privileges of all persons thereunder and 
under his membership in the Order.” 


Further proposed innovations on the part 
of the Royal Arcanum relate to old age 
benefits. The proposition relative to old 
age benefits, which has been considered but 
not approved by the order, provides that 
a member who has attained the age of 
65 years shall have the option of with- 
drawing from the order, and of receiving 
thereupon the amount paid to the W. & 
O. B. fund during his membership. 
There are a number of obstacles in the 
way of bringing about some of these 
changes in the Royal Arcanum, but the 
fact that they are being considered indi- 
cates that those in control of the order 
appreciate the necessity for some kind of 
reorganization to meet the conditions 
which obtain now that the order has ad- 
vanced in years. 
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FINANCIAL 


Bountiful Crops Promised 


Tue Government’s crop report, pub- 
lished at the end of last week, points to 
an abundant yield of grain. Condition 
percentages (on July Ist) as interpreted 
by the statistician of the Produce Ex- 
change, indicate a wheat crop of 720,- 
627,000 bushels. The promised yield of 
winter wheat (463,498,000) has never 
been equaled at the harvest in any pre- 
vious year; the quantity of spring wheat 
now indicated (257,129,000) is about the 
same as last year’s spring crop. The 
total has been surpassed only in Igo1, 
when the yield for the first time exceeded 
700,000,000 bushels. Last year’s crop 
was 670,063,000. A crop of corn equal 
to the enormous one of last year (2,523,- 
000,000 bushels) was not expected, but 
the condition of the growing plants on 
July Ist indicated a yield of 2,262,960,- 
ooo, and the weather since that date has 
been very’ favorable. This indicated 
yield has been surpassed at the harvest 
only twice, in 1902 and in 1896. Last 
year’s crop of oats (987,000,000 bushels) 
was an extraordinary one, for 800,000,- 
ooo had been exceeded in only two 
years. The reports point this year to a 
crop of 851,000,000 bushels. If so much 
is harvested, the yield will be second only 
to the great crop of 1902. There is no 
warrant for discouragement or depres- 
sion in the promise of the grain fields. 


& 
Financial Items 


THe Van Norden Trust Company, 
of which Warner M. Van Norden is 
president, and whose capital is $1,000,- 
ooo, and surplus and undivided profits 
$1,137,671.12, has purchased a majority 
of the stock of the Nineteenth Ward 
Bank of this city. 


....James G. Cannon, vice-president 
of the Fourth National Bank; General 
Brayton Ives, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company, and William Lan- 
man Bull, the committee of the creditors 
of the firm of Price, McCormick & Com- 
pany, who failed in 1900, have paid in 
full the secured creditors and have paid 
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almost in full the unsecured creditors. 
Securities were realized upon to the best 
advantage and law suits were avoided, 
and the committee is to be congratulated. 


....The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, of which Alvin W. Krech is 
president and James H. Hyde and Law- 
rence L. Gillespie, vice-presidents, shows 
total resources on June 30th of $39,227,- 
460, an increase during the past six 
months of $23,805,054. The capital is 
$3,000,000, an increase during the past 
six months of $2,000,000. The surplus 
and undivided profits are $8,772,554, an 
increase since last December of $8,153,- 


....Plans have been completed for a 
remarkable combination of banking in- 
terests in Pittsburg. The Colonial, 
American and Pennsylvania Trust com- 
panies; the Farmers’ Deposit, Colonial, 
Columbia and Tradesmen’s national 
banks ; the Germania Savings Bank and 
the Freehold Bank are to be merged, 
probably under the name of the Colonial 
Trust Company, with a capital of $7,- 
000,000 and combined resources of $78,- 
000,000. 


...-Embezzlements and defalcations 
of $612,982 in the United States during 
the month of May as tabulated in the 
current issue of The Monthly Bulletin of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Company show 
an increase of $78,019 over the March 
defalcations. The May items were as 
follows: . 


Building and loan associations 
Benevolent orders and associations 
Court trusts 


Firms and corporations 
Insurance companies 
Municipal 

Transportation companies 
Miscellaneous 


....Dividends announced: 


Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. R’way, quarterly, 
$1.25 per share, payable August rst. 
Rock Island Co , Preferred, $1.00 per share, 
payable August 1st. 
ouisville & Nashville R.R 2% per cent, 
pegatie August roth. 
. S. Fire Ins, Co., 2 per cent., payable on 
demand. 
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The National Life Insurance 
Company 


Of Vermont. 


January Ist, 1903. sits Annual Statement. 
Surplus, . » § Seen 46 


Income, . . . 
New Insurance, . . 21,094,122 
25,335,030 


Assets, . . 
Insurance in Force, . 118,301,698 


HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS 
Joszpu A. Dz Bor, President. 
James T. Poers, Vice-Presiden 
James B, Estes, 2nd Vice- Braiden. 
Osman D. CLARK, Secreta: 
Hagry M. CuTLErR, Frasers 
ARTHvR B. BIsBEE, _. D., Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E. MoULTON, Actuary. 
Frep A. HowLanD, Counsel. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles Dewey. wae bs oe 
Fred E. Smith, W. Sewa 
Dudley C. Denison, 
James 7 Rae ps, 


George 
George 6. Credle wy. Stickney. 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$2,497,779 $ 8,762,954 
6,005,046 25,335,030 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$ 998,937 $5 8,678,353 
2,584,763 118,301,698 


dan. 1 
1893 
1903 
Jan. 1 
1893 
1903 








THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish, 
the woods are inviting, the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,’ 
“ The Adirondacks and How to Reach 
Them ;” issued by the © 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Aco aay’ be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
coat 6 mp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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REED & BARTON .. THE NAME.. 


Silversmiths W m. Simpson 
Wedding Presents & Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
1 Soe Soe the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish. ....... 








TABLE SPOONS 


SOUP SPOONS S 

DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES Printed 
DESSERT KNIVES 


BEEF CARVING SETS Cotton Fabrics. 


GAMFSALAD. SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ETC. Dainty Effects 


As well as large variety and Fast Colors. 
stake 0: oe Special Features 


are Corea Madras for Shirt 








Waists and the Brandenburg 
41 UNION SQUARE Cloths and Violet Lawns 
6 MAIDEN LANE and Satines for Dress Goods. 

New York City a 
And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 


: Cc oO a D Ww EB L L They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 
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ease Me DESIGNERS and # 


preuy # wt ENGRAVERS, 
Lawn M wers RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Stree 


were awarded highest prizes, and-were used NEW 
exclusively on the grounds at both the BUILDING, bab 
Telephone, 1704 John, 


PARIS andPAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS PERHAPS 


They are also used exclusively on the you know all about it and already have life insu 


Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo ance “up to the limit.” If so, good; but how ifn0 
> ? . 
(chicago and many other principal cities, so at all? You may have only very vague notiom 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in on the subject; quite time you looked into it. 4 
the United States. postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR 


ANCE COMPANY OF NEw York. a colossal com 
Coldwell Latun Mower Co. pany without superior, will bring you information 


Newburgh, N. Y. Send. one, 
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YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


FOR THE OPERATOR. 

Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER. 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 








| 161 BROADWAY. 


8 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








FINANCIAL 





1876— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . i 


31 YEARS giyeoneres 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mat! to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John oy Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871 Swe Falls, lowa. 














SLOW STARVATION | 


The Dyspeptic’s Diet Leaves no Chanc 
‘for Regaining Strength 


The dyspeptic who starves body and brain becau 
food will not digest has no chance to get strong 
because bodily strength cannot be built up except o1 
food that will digest. 

That is the mission of Grape-Nuts which any dyspepti 
can digest and which will begin to build up and nou 
at once. A 

A Wisconsin man says: ‘For the last’? years I ha’ 
been a great sufferer with stomach trouble and for 
months I could not eat or drink anything, not even 
spoonful of milk, without great suffering. 

**Tt seemed I had tried every remedy in the world an 
Ihad given up all hopes of ever getting better, when 
friend advised me to eat Grape-Nuts food. I was ju 
about too much discouraged to do so, for I expected 
die and all my frie.ds expected I would, too, but I finall} 
did send for asample box and when it came I was 


weak I could not turn over in bed. 

“Then I began to take the Grape-Nuts, just a little b 
at first, moistened with hot milk, and from this time I be 
gan to grow stronger, and before I had finished the fou 

ackage I could eat and drink anything I wanted and ij 
aa ose not hurt me in the least. So the er helpe¢ 
me to health after everything else had f 

“Experience, actual use, proves absolutely the gre 

wer of the scientific food Grape-Nuts.” Name give 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send for iculars by mail of extension of time o 
the $7,500.00 cooks, contest for 735 money prines, 


Spencer Trask & Co. 

BANKERS 

William & Pine Sts., New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N, Y. 





CHARD DELAFIELD Pres't. STUY VESANT FISH, Vi 

. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. THOE RN E, 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE 8. aI Vice: Cashier. EDWARD J 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier. 
O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier. JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, ‘Ass't Cashier 
WM. A MAIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 
Castel $3:383: | 
. Rockhill ies : 
R. Appleton, John Jac 
rge 8. Hick rge Frederic: hs = 
, Cornelius Vanderbitt Isaac Guggenheim, John 
Issues letters of Credit for Ln svelinble’ 
all parts of the w orld. 


300 ict 


sound 
ry Molar a2 








DEPOSIT OF ONINE GO 
the de! 


repayment cbt ae rx? 
our SIN -' t of the 
~ opm: mi ~ 
Send for te highest de cli . 
ivhest references. 


PERKINS 6G CO., LAWRENCE, KANSA 
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$3,500,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 


Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1903 





OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 





A legal investment for trust funds exempt from 
taxation except for State purposes. No “all or 
none” bids received, thus giving investors the 


same advantage as dealers. Bonds are awarded 
to bidders offering the highest premium. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope enclosed, in the addressed envelope. TWO PER CENT. OF PAR 
VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. It must be in cash or certified check un State or National bank of New 
York City. This deposit will, if requested, be returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders. For fuller in- 
formation see ‘**City Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
280 Broadway, New York 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Ne le suk, sa Os ee . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, : é $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W.BAYARDCUTTING, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, Sw S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.ViETOR, LewisCass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.MACY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 
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DIVIDENDS 


Lavine. Savihest Instirurioy, 
115 Chambers St., New York Gity. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 





clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 


posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1903, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT, per annum on amounts from §1 to 
$3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
13, 1903. Deposits made on or before July 
1oth will draw interest from July rst. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON, LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN 


e es 2 . 
Savings Institution, 
No. 644 BROADWAY, 
104th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

June 25, 1903. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by 
the rules entitled thereto), not exceeding $3,000, re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3oth inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next, 

Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Boston, June 15, 19038. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an Extra Dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share will be paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1908, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 30, 1908. 
The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 15 
1903, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
TEKLEPHONK & TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 


FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1st, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wali 


Street. 
WILLIAM RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20th, 1908. 











AMERICAN 





NEW YORK SEGURITY AND TRUST GO. 
46 Wall Street, New York pee for 


ne Board of Trustees of this Co Pun CENT we Ae 
a pF dividend of EIGHT PE NT. BUT. upon the. the capital 


stock of the Company, payable A’ 
= of record at the closing of the S temelor Books: on July 


ALEX 8. WEBB, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 
UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 46 Pine Street. 


New York, July 7, 1908. 
186th DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of Two (2) PER CENT. payable on demand, 


SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-Pres't and Sec’y. 
THE ROCK ISLAND GOMPANY 
New York City, July 7, er. 


The Board of Directors of The Rock Island Company ha 
erred ay 


July 1, 1908. 











GEORGE T. rranches: ‘Amtaens Treasurer. 
THE GHIGAGO, ROGK ISLAND AND PAGIFIG 
RAILWAY GOMPANY 
Office of the Assistant Treasurer. 


New Youy July 7, 1908. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid August 1, 
to the shareholders of this Company's stock, ee caeewel as Sush on 
the closing of the Transfer Boo. the 17 day 





The Transfer Books will close at 8 o’clock P. M. on 
# eeu, 1908, and open at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 3th day of July, 
GEORGE T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. GO. 
New York, July 9th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Louisville & Nesheie pailvons 
Gompes te my Scenes a anes & of TWO AND 
5 able on an 
ae ail be 7 rogieterea: Stockholders of the yh, at ms 0.atch Me = 
u t 
The stock transfer books will close at 8 o’clock P. M. on the 24th 
instant, and reopen at 10 A. M. on August 10th, 1903. 


E, L. SMITHERS, 


INSURANCE 
THE isos 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, - ~« . - ° 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « * o al . 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ey = Statement. 





Assistant Treasurer. 











Capital 
Reserve for re-ins 
Surplus om All Liabilities... ...csecsceceeccecseeees saccce 
TCTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 193...$2,.534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY President. | 





| J. B. 
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: New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3.504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions pane see sree at all ss. 
Every policy has en bh surrender and paid 


mn the 
 U Lae vy ow ge to whieh th the o insured is fs entitled by the 
' usette Sta’ 


Hi Pamphlets, F rates, jane values for any age sent on application to 
| the Company’s O 


| Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
i S. F. Trull, Secretary. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

FRANKLIN, « . Vice-President 
ALLEN, * Second Vice-President 
PIERCE, . - - Secretary 
BRAINERD, = - - Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


WM. B. 
F. B. 


f L. B. 
L. F. 





isso0— THE — 1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


' JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, ’ . __ Leather. 
(CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . { ‘Pres’t Title Guarantee 


and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 38d Vice- 


President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - ~ ~ 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
Lsgeh se cuce sGsccandbecccesconseseqs seein 
LIA BILITIEG... 000 ccccvcesccovccsceseresees« 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. — 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 





National ot Hartford, 


CON NECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capita! Stock, all —— 
Re-In 


surance Reserv 
Gnogstio’ Losees and “other claims.. 

















Total Assets, Jan, 18t, 1908... ....secececeeseeres 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, ~ 








New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E, S, FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 









































